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THE HOWLAND HOUSE AT PLYMOUTH. 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


HE picture of the tall Vermont corn 

printed on this page a few weeks ago has 

naturally brought us evidence that Ver- 
mont is not the only part of New England that 
takes special pride in its corn. A particularly 
interesting letter comes from Mr. R. J. Cleve- 
land of Exeter, Maine, to whose family The 
Companion has been a visitor for forty years. 
He sends a picture of a field of corn, grown 
for silage, that yielded a little more than nine- 
teen tons to the acre. The cost of the corn, 
cut and stored in the silo, was only $3.33 a ton. 


& 


HE United States Supreme Court has 

been called upon to settle the old dispute 

over the boundary line between New 
Hampshire and Vermont; for after long study 
of the matter, the lower courts and the com- 
missioners were not able to agree. For some 
reason that the passing years have clouded, the 
west bank of the Connecticut River, instead 
of the middle of the river, was made the line 
of division when Vermont ‘eame into the 
Union; but does ‘‘ west bank’’ mean the bank 
as it is at high-water mark, or as it is at 
low water, or does it mean a line somewhere 
betwe : them? The differenee of opinion is 
imporiunt, because New Hampshire asserts 
the right to tax valuable property on the Ver- 
mont oank of the river, notably at Bellows 
Falls. The legislatures of the two states au- 
thorized commissions four years ago, but the 
commissioners made no progress in convincing 
one another. The records at Concord and 
Washington throw no light on the problem. 


& 


HE Christmas season brings with it an- 
other anniversary that means much to 
New England, and for that matter to all 
America—the anniversary of the landing of the 
Pilgrims. This month brings the 295th anniver- 
sary of the event. Five years from now there 
will be a fitting celebration of the three hun- 
dredth anniversary, although the plans for it 
have as yet not taken definitive form. Since 
the various patriotic organizations and histori- 
cal and genealogical societies observed the 294th 
anniversary last December, the descendants of 
John Howland, who crossed the Atlantie in 
the Mayflower, have bought the old Howland 
house in Plymouth, and will give it the pro- 
tection and care that it deserves by reason of 
its age and associations. The house was not 
the home of John Howland, but of his son, 
Jabez Howland, who bought it and occupied 
it with his family in 1667; but’ inasmuch 
as both his father and his mother were still 
living, we may reasonably believe that they 
were often within it. If that belief is well 
founded, the Howland house is the one house 
now standing that knew the voices and the 
footsteps of any men who came over in the 
Mayflower. es 
HEN Connecticut built its handsome 
Capitol at Hartford, the architects. pro- 

vided for historical ornamentation in a 

way that makes the building literally a hall 
of fame for the state. On the exterior they 
put twenty-six niches and pedestals for statues, 
and seventeen tympanums for historical scenes 
in bronze. Many of the bronzes are already 
in place. Several of the tympanums have been 
filled with such designs as the state coat of 
arms, representations of the Charter Oak, 
Hooker’s march to Hartford, Davenport 
preaching at New Haven, the hiding of the 
charter, John Holmes passing a Duteh fort, 
and an attack on an Indian fort. In the four 
niches on the east front are statues of Jonathan 
Trumbull, Roger Sherman, Thomas Hooker, 
and John Davenport. On the north front there 
are places for the statues of John Haynes, 
Joseph Wadsworth, John Winthrop, Theophilus 





Eaton, John Mason, and Roger Ludlow. Five 
of these men were early governors or lieutenant 
governors, but Captain Wadsworth won his 
place in Connecticut history by leadership 
in the enterprise that saved the charter in 
1687, when Sir Edmund Andros, sent over 
by Charles II to be the royal governor of 
New England, demanded its surrender. Mr. 
Richard Brooks, the Boston sculptor, has cut 
the ten-foot figure from a block of Carrara 
marble. 
holding the charter to his breast. with one hand 
and reaching with the other arm for his sword. 
Mr. Brooks has also been eommissioned to 
make the statue of Haynes, the first governor, 
and of Ludlow, compiler of the first code of 
Connectient laws. 

Besides the places for statues and historical 
scenes, the arehitects provided thirty-two places 
for medallion heads. Six on the east front 
have been dedicated to Joel Barlow, Horace 
Bushnell, George Berkeley, Jonathan Edwards, 
John Trumbull, and Noah Webster. Two of 
the medallions that have been put in place 
most recently are those of Orville H. Platt and 
Joseph R. Hawley, who long represented the 
state in the United States Senate. 


*® 


SALUTING THE QUARTER - DECK. 

VERY time an officer or a seaman in the 
E British navy goes upon the quarter-deek, 

says Pearson’s Weekly, he salutes it. 
He never by any chance forgets this, one of 
the regular eustoms on board. The quarter- 
deck is that part of the deek reserved for offi- 
cers, and many people think that it is saluted 
out of respeet for those officers. That is not 
the reason for the salute, however; we have 
to go back hundreds of years to learn how the 
custom began. 

In the old days a crucifix used always to 
stand on the quarter-deck. In those days all 
the sailors were Catholies, and every time they 
approached the erueifix they crossed themselves 
to show their reverence for the holy symbol. 
It is many a long year ago sinee the crucifix 
was there, but the eustom of saluting the 
quarter-deck, which wasa result of it, has been 
handed down in the navy ever since. 


* € 


A HATFUL OF PEARLS. 


HE following anecdote, typical of the 
i wit of Jenny Lind, appears in 
Tit-Bits : 

On the oeeasion of her second rehearsal at 
the Paris Opera House, Lablache, the famous 
singer, was entranced with her voice. Hurry- 
ing up to her, he said enthusiastically : 

‘¢Give me your hand, mademoiselle! 
note in your voice is a pearl!’’ 

‘*Give me your hat,’’ replied Jenny Lind, 
with a playful smile. 

Lablache handed the hat to her. Putting it 
to her mouth, she gave one of her matchless 
trills and birdlike snatches of song. 

‘*Here,’’ she said, smiling at the delighted 
Lablache, as she returned his property, ‘‘is a 
hatful of pearls for you, monsieur.’’ 


Every 


e & 


A CAUTIOUS DECISION. 


YOUNG fellow once tried for a job on 
A the police force. He passed the physical 
tests easily, but the written examination 
gave him more trouble. One question was, 
‘*A man buys an article for $12.25 and sells 
it for $9.75. Does he gain or lose on the 
transaction ?”’ 
After pondering over the question for some 
time the candidate wrote, ‘‘He gains on the 
cents, but loses on the dollars. ’’ 





It shows the sturdy eolonial soldier | 
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N acold and frosty night 
When the fire is burning bright, 
And you’re thinking of the days past 
and gone, 
Just call the children near you, 
Let their happy faces cheer you, 
And listen to the popping of the corn. 


Hill’s “‘Eatmore”’ 
Popping Corn 


Three First Prizes 
awarded to Hill’s Pop- 
ping Corn, New Eng- 
land Corn Exposition, 
held at Worcester, 
Mass., Nov. 7-12, 1910. 


This 10c. Pkg. Shelled Corn 
Makes 10 Qts. Popped Corn 
Get a package and enjoy 
it to-ntght. 

If your geese does not 
handle Hill's P Corn 
send 20 cents in ps for 2 
packages postpaid. 











For College Spreads 


luncheons, teas, parties, a bite between 
meals and the regular daily bill-of-fare. 


Grandmother’s 
Pure Fruit 


Marmalade 


A delicious, wholesome 
preserve made from 
oranges, lemons, sugar. 
Everybody likes it. 


10c. 15c. 25c. 


ASK YOUR GROCER. 


Grandmother’s 
Pure 


Apple Jelly 


For tarts, jelly roll, Jelly 
Deliciou 

. Also pure jel. 

lies flavored with natural 

fruit juices — raspberry, 

strawberry, currant, grape. 

Made by makers of Grand- 
mother’s Mince Meat. 


Ask your grocer. 


WHIPPLE COMPANY, Natick, Mass. 




















Wheat 
Coffee 


om crc a HEE 


Great benefit to 
young ome in 
schoo 


Looks and tastes 
like coffee. Pos- 
sesses the phos- 
phates and health- 
giving properties of 
whole, hard wheat. 


CHILDREN ! 











Revere Baking Powder 
HALF-POUND CAN 10Oc 
POULTRY p 44-124 7 


- date ; tells 
oh yon sunt te baw: cheat case care and’ man, 


poultry for pleasure or profit. 
[eae 
Flag Salute Puzzle 


pao enn og 10e. postpaid. 
4.5. Cop 


end postal for 
Boston STAMMERERS” Institute ing School. 


te 33 Dixwell St, Rosbery, Mass. 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. Established 4% years. 














Happy New Year! 


Less labor, more leisure, more pride 
in your kitchen. Next year use 


Stove Polish 


and learn the secret 
of the beautiful stove. 


Screw-Top Cans, 


15 Cts. 


Ask your dealer 
for Satin Gloss, 
the improved 
stove polish. 














Water Supply 
for FARMS 


Country Homes 


Send for descriptive Catalog D 


LUNT MOSS CO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 





“So-Handy” Pocketknife Kit 


This exceedingly useful set appeals alike to F armers, Boy Scouts, Campers, 
Fishermen, and Hunters. The tools are 
weigh but five ounces, and may be easily carried in the pocket. 
prove a practical and serviceable Outfit for all kinds of “odd jobs.” 








GIMLET 


knife. 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER. 
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THE KIT COMPRISES a Jackknife with a good 

blade, and seven tools, each of which will interlock into the bolster of the 
These tools are: File, Reamer, Screw Driver, Bottle Opener, Chisel, 
Rule, Gimlet, all made of high-grade steel carefully hardened and tempered. 


This “SO-HANDY” Pocketknife Kit 
given to Companion subscribers 
only for one new subscription and 10 cents extra, or sold for $1.00. 
In either case delivered free at any post office in the United States. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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inclosed in a neat leather pouch, 
It will 
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AMUNG CLAS SM AT -5 d 


The freshman class fell at once into 

expectant silence. Laura Starr, the 

tiny, fair- haired president, disposed of the 

preliminary business with precision and speed. 
Then she said: 


‘ ie ie. meeting will please come to order. ’’ 


‘*The sergeant at arms will please place | 
guards at the door, and on the fire escape, and | 


in the room over this.’? Changing from 
her official to her conversational tone, she 
explained: ‘‘If you put your ear to the 
steam pipe up there, you can hear every 
sound in this room. ’’ 

Laura waited until taps on the window, 
the door, and the pipe upstairs indicated 
that it was safe to proceed. Then she con- 
tinued in a lower tone: 

‘*The chairman of the committee on the 
discovery of the name of the sophomore 
play will present her report.’’ 

Every girl turned to look expectantly at 
tall, broad-shouldered Mary Cook, who had 
risen to her feet in the rear of the room. 
Her black eyes twinkled in her plain, 
boyish face. 

‘*Oh,- we’ve got the most wonderful 
plan!’’ she began. ‘‘You know, the soph- 
omores are rehearsing their play every 
night this week in the concert hall. But 
there isn’t a door, or a window, or a 
pipe, or anything that you could listen 
at that they don’t guard three deep every 
night. And before rehearsal they search 
the hall with a magnifying glass. You 
couldn’t hide a dead mouse in there. 
Nevertheless, the secretary of this class 
will be able to post the name of the sopho- 
more play and the cast on the bulletin 
board before breakfast to-morrow morn- 
ing.’’ 

The room rustled with excitement. 

‘*T guess it won’t be so much of a surprise 
as usual when the sophomores hand out 
their programmes next Monday night,’’ 
Mary Cook continued. ‘*Won’t they feel 
cheap to be the first class in five years that 
couldn’t keep the name of their play 
dark !’? 

‘‘What’s your plan?’’ excited voices 
cried. 

‘*Well, all we need is a girl who’s got 
some nerve and who’s small enough. You 
know the new organ in the concert hall. 
The keyboard is right beside the stage. 
Did you ever notice what looks like an 
enormous oak box behind the scenes on 
that side of the stage? Well, that’s the 
ease the organ pipes are in. One of the 
panels of that case has a section that’s only 
screwed on. When they want to do any- 
thing to the pipes, they take that section 
off. Now, if some girl that’s small enough 
is game, I’ll go with her to-night when 
everyone else is at dinner, and we’!l take off 
that section. Then she can crawl inside the 
organ and I’ll screw the panel back on. And 
she’ll hear every word that’s said on that 
stage to-night. ’’ 

There was at once a confusion of voices. 

‘*She’d smother. ’’ 

‘*Who’s little enough ?’’ 

Four girls were on their feet at once. 

‘*T’ve looked at that case lots of times, ’’ said 
Frances Marcy, when the president had recog- 
nized her, ‘‘and I’m afraid no one could get 
inside. And if she could, she’d smother in 
there. ’’ 

She sat down, and Nancy Lowry, the secre- 
tary of the class, had the floor. 

‘*T think it’s a splendid plan,’’ she said. 
‘*And I once looked inside an organ case like 
that, and there was room for a person, only, of 
course, she’d have to be small. ’’ 

The president resigned her chair to the vice 
president, and spoke from the floor. 

“‘Of course, that’s a wonderful plan for 
hearing the play; but I don’t think we ought 
to monkey with the organ. It’s brand new 
and they say it’s a fine one, even if it is small. 
We couldn’t run the risk of doing it any harm; 
and I don’t believe anyone could get that panel 
off and climb inside without breaking some- 
thing. If we can’t find out the name of that 
play without smashing college property, I think 
we’ll have to go without. ’’ 





CBy Mary Tuck 


the committee suggested. At last, a motion to 
accept the plan was put to vote and carried. 
All that now remained to do was to select the 
person who was small enough to get inside the 
organ. It was agreed that the names of all 
the girls who were of the right size should be 
written on slips of paper, and that the president 
should then draw one slip. The girl whose 


ORAWN BY WILSON DEXTER 








the stairs. At the bottom she found that the 
door of the concert hall was ajar. Slipping 
into the hall, she felt her way down the aisle to 
the front of the room. She found the steps 
to the stage, mounted them, and groped her 
way behind the curtain. 


ease. She listened. There was no sound from 


WITH A LITTLE TOSS OF HER HEAD, SHE LIFTED HER EYES TO THE CLASS 
AND PRONOUNCED QUITE COOLLY HER OWN NAME. 


name was drawn should carry out the plan. 
Investigation showed that there were only 
four girls who were small enough: Laura 
Starr, the president, who was the smallest girl 
in the class; Mary Cook’s roommate, Nancy 
Lowry; Margaret Grey, the sergeant at arms, 
now absent on duty; and Kitty Trumbull. 

The secretary put the four slips of paper into 
a book, with their ends protruding, and held 
out the book to the president. 
slip and looked at it. 
suddenly. Then, with a little toss of her 
head, she lifted her eyes to the class and pro- 
nounced quite coolly her own name. 

As the president walked toward her own 
room after the meeting, Frances Marcy caught 
up with her. 

‘*But, Laura! You said that you thought 
no one ought to get inside the organ, and now 
you’re going to do it yourself. ’’ 

‘*T know it,’’ said Laura. ‘‘ But if the class 
is going to have some one do it anyway, you 
don’t think I’d say I wouldn’t be the one. 
Now, do you?’”’? Then, with a sparkle in her 
eyes, she looked up at Frances. ‘‘And, of 
course, it’ll be no end of a lark, if we don’t 
break the organ.”” 

At eleven o’clock that night silence had 
fallen on the dormitory; except for a feeble 
gas flame in each corridor, the lights were out. 
The rehearsal of the sophomore play was over 


Laura resumed the chair and the argument and the tired actors and their sleepy guards 
proceeded. One or two of the girls supported | were all in bed. 


the president’s view, but the majority of the | 


class were strongly in favor of the plan that 


A tall girl in a bathrobe stepped out of one 


| of the bedroom doors and noiselessly descended 


Laura drew a} 
Her brows contracted | 





within. A sudden terror seized her. Had 
something dreadful happened to Laura? 


‘*Laura!’? she whispered frantically. ‘‘Are | 


you all right?’’ 

‘*Surely!’? Laura’s serene voice came 
through the panels. ‘‘And I heard every 
word they said.’’ 

Gasping with relief and joy, Mary at once 
set to work. From the pocket of her bathrobe 
she took out a small spot light. Pressing the 
button, she ran the tiny searchlight up and 
down the panels until she found a screw head. 
Keeping a finger on the screw, she put the spot 
light back into her pocket, and took out instead 
a small screw driver. One after another, she 
removed the screws. From time to time she 
heard a weary stirring within and the question: 

‘*How many have you got out now?’’ 


Once a more abrupt movement within the | 
case was followed by a sharp crack and a little | 


sound very much like a sob from Laura. 
‘*What’s the matter?’’ Mary whispered. 
‘‘O Mary! I’ve broken something in the) 
organ. My heel caught. How awful!’’ 
Mary went to work harder than ever. At 


last she took out the last screw, and lifted the | 
A soft little hand reached | 


loosened panel. 
out of the darkness and touched her face. 
Then Mary slipped her strong arms round 
Laura, lifted her through the narrow opening, 
and set her down beside her. 

‘*O Mary! My right foot’s sound asleep! 
It was terribly spooky in there after the 


rehearsal was over and everyone went away.’’ | 
‘* Hush!’? Mary suddenly stiffened and | 


stood alert. ‘‘There’s Peter!’’ 


Stretching out her | 
right hand, she felt the wood of the organ | 


Drawing back the edge of the curtain, she 
looked across the hall. Through the glass at 
the top of the door that opened on the campus 
a man’s face, lighted by a lantern that he 
held high, was looking into the room. It was 
the night watchman on his rounds. 

‘*He must have seen the flash of your light !’’ 
Laura whispered. ‘‘He’s coming in!’’ 

Without stopping to put the panel back 
over the yawning hole in the organ case, 
they crept under the curtain and ran down 
the aisle. Before the lock had yielded to 
the watchman’s key, they were through the 
door into the hall and flying upstairs. 

In another moment they were behind 
the closed door of Laura’s room. Run- 
ning to the window, they leaned out. 
Directly below them was the outside door 
of the concert hall. Almost at once they 
heard it open and saw the night watch- 
man hurry away. 

**He’s left his lantern,’’ Laura whis- 
pered. ‘‘That means he’s coming back. 
We can’t go down to put on the panel. 
Oh, I wonder if he went behind the cur- 
tain !’’ 

‘* Probably,’’ said Mary. 
didn’t see us, any way.”’ 

A slight seratch ing at Laura’s door inter- 
rupted them. Mary opened the door cau- 
tiously and admitted Nancy Lowry and 
Margaret Grey in kimonos and pigtails. 

‘*Laura! Did you find out?’’ The new- 
comers were agog with excitement. 

*“‘Of course. And I know who’s going 
to take every part, tuvo,’’ said Laura. 

With suppressed sounds of joy the two 

‘girls fell upon her and embraced her 

violently. Then they rolled on the bed 
and kicked their slippers into the air. 
They stuffed their sleeves into their mouths 
to keep from shouting aloud. Finally 
Laura caught at a wriggling braid and 
pulled its ecstatic owner into a sitting 
posture. 

‘“*Come, Nancy,’’ she said. ‘‘You’ve 
got to write the notice. You’re secre- 
tary. ”? 

Nancy bounded to her feet and capered 
across the room to Laura’s desk. 

** Just watch me!’’ she murmured. 

With the aid of Mary’s searchlight, 
Nancy found a large sheet of paper and 
pen and ink. And by the same tiny light 
she wrote her notice and gloated over 
what she wrote. 

‘“*The freshman class takes pleasure in 
announcing that the members of the sopho- 
more class will present ‘The Amazons,’ a 
comedy by Sir Arthur Wing Pinero, on 
Monday evening, February the third, at 
eight o’clock. The cast is as follows.’’ 

Laura whispered in Nancy’s ear the 

names of the actors, and Nancy wrote them 
down. When the notice was finished, Margaret 
Grey scrambled off the bed. 

**Come on, Nancy,’’ she said. ‘*You sleep 
with me to-night. We’ll set the alarm for 
half past five and post that notice before any- 
one else is up. And then we’ll guard the 
bulletin board till breakfast time. ’’ 

‘*Well, then, Laura, I’l] sleep with you,’’ 
said Mary. ‘‘And you fellows wake us early. 
I’d rather sit up all night than miss seeing 
the first soph that gets her eye on that notice. ’’ 

Fifteen minutes later, just as Mary was 
| dropping off to sleep, a sleepy murmur reached 
her from Laura’s bed: 

‘*Mary! What do you think it was that 
broke?’’ 





‘* But he 





The next day at noon, Laura and Nancy 
were swinging down the corridor arm in arm 
|on their way to luncheon. As they came in 
‘sight of the bulletin board, which hung just 
outside the dining-room door, the girls nudged 
| each other in joyful recollection. It was just 
there that they had stood that morning to 
watch the sophomores’ complete discomfiture. 
The famous notice had now been taken down 


| to be placed among the treasures of the fresh- 


man class. But another hung in its place. 

Laura’s heart lost a beat and she caught 
| Naney’s arm closer as they read: 

‘*The dean wishes to speak to the students 
|in the concert hall immediately after lunch- 
eon.’”’ 

‘*That’s us, I guess,’’ said Nancy crisply. 

Half an hour later, the dean took her place 


y 
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say,’’ Nancy went on eagerly, ‘that we ought | square. And I move, Madam Chairman, that 


at the reading desk, in the concert hall, and 
glanced from row to row of expectant girls’ 
faces. 

‘*For the past two years,’’ she began, ‘‘the 
faculty have watched with displeasure the 
manifestations of an increasing spirit of law- 
lessness in the freshman-sophomore conflicts. 
This year that spirit has shown itself in a 
still more objectionable form. Last night 
a member of the freshman class passed the 
line where legitimate amusement ends and 
vandalism begins. The damage inflicted by 
that act of vandalism is, as it happens, slight; 
but the willingness on the part of a student to 
run the risk of damaging college property is 
serious. The faculty have determined to bring 
the seriousness of that offense home to the 
mind of the offender. 

‘*'There are two courses open to that student. 
She can await the action of the faculty, who 
will spare no effort in their search for the 
offender, or she can save herself and others 
the discomfort, humiliation, and possible 
injustice of such a search by presenting her- 
self before the faculty in my office immedi- 
ately after this meeting.’’ 

As soon as the dean had left the room, 
the students surged out into the aisles and 
through the door. 

As the freshman ranks—always the last 
to leave the room—passed into the hall, a 
little figure detached itself from the crowd 
and hurried away toward the dean’s office. 
At once the whole class turned and strag- 
gled after her. Some tried to persuade her 
not to go, and some even tried to hold 
her back; but Laura hurried on without 
a word. At the dean’s door she paused, 
and her friends hung round her with dis- 
tressed faces. She raised her hand to 
knock. Then suddenly she turned with 
twinkling eyes. 

‘* You needn’t look as if it were a funeral,’’ 
she said. ‘‘I’m not dead yet.’’ 

She knocked and went into the room. Be- 
fore the door closed behind her, her class- 
mates caught an appalling glimpse of a 
double row of faces of the faculty. 

Inside, the girl’s gray eyes swept the 
circle of faces. 

‘*You have a message from the class, Miss 
Starr?’’ asked the dean pleasantly. 

‘*No, Miss Moore. I just wanted to say 
that I’m the one that got into the organ last 
night. ’’ 

**Is it possible???’ The dean looked at 
Laura with perplexity. ‘‘You are the presi- 
dent of the class, are you not?’’ 

The blood flew to Laura’s face. 

‘*It did not occur to you that you might 
injure the organ?’’ the dean asked. 

‘*Yes, Miss Moore, it did,’’ Laura answered 
timidly but quite distinetly. 

The dean’s expression grew sterner. 
you were willing to take that risk?’’ 

‘‘J—T had to.’’ She looked round the room 
anxiously, as if apologizing for an answer 
that must seem both meaningless and irri- 
tating. 

‘“*T don’t understand. 
yourself ?’? 

‘*I—J — There isn’t any explanation that 
makes any difference. I just didit. I’m very 
sorry that I broke the organ. ’’ 

In another moment Laura was dismissed. 
As she left the room an envelope was handed 
to her. She fiew along the corridor and up 
the stairs. Shutting her door behind her, she 
leaned her back against it, and with a beating 
heart opened the sealed envelope. 

As she read, all the color faded from her 
cheeks. 

‘*I’?m suspended! I’m disgraced at home!’’ 

Meanwhile in the dean’s office there had 
been some debate. 

‘*There’s something about this that we don’t 
understand,’’ said a gray-haired woman with 
keen eyes. ‘‘Laura Starr is not the lawless 
kind. And what could she have meant by 
‘she had to’?’’ 

At that instant a timid knock sounded at 
the door. The secretary opened the door and 
two shrinking freshmen sidled in and flattened 
themselves against the wall. The faculty 
were somewhat astonished at this intrusion; 
but the dean smiled at the girls. 

‘*You wished to speak to us?’’ she said. 

They both rushed into speech at once, and 
then, abashed at the confusion of their own 
voices, as suddenly broke off. 

‘‘Will you begin, Miss Lowry?’’ the dean 
suggested. 

Nancy collected herself and began to speak 
with gasps and breaks, but with a whole- 
hearted earnestness. 

‘It’s about getting into the organ,’’ she 
said. ‘‘You see, it was the whole class that 
did it, not just Laura Starr.’ I mean, it was 


‘tAnd 


Can you explain 


the whole class that voted to have some one | | violently down. 


do it; 








all to take the blame, not just Laura.’’ 


At that moment Margaret Grey was knocking | 


at Laura’s door upstairs. She entered to 
find Laura sitting tense and stricken on the 
edge of her little white bed. Her mouth and 
chin were set in firm, straight lines, but there 
was a look of misery in her eyes. She pointed 
to the sheet of paper spread out on the desk. 

‘*T’m suspended,’’ she said. ‘*I—I’m—dis- 
graced—at—home. ’”” 

Margaret took the rigid little figure into her 
arms and tried to persuade her that there was 


still hope. The committee of the class were | 


with the faculty at that moment, she told her; 


‘the faculty would surely reconsider. 


‘‘The girls are dear to try,’’? Laura said | 
hopelessly. ‘‘But of course they can’t make | 
any real difference. Because, after all, I did 
do it, you know.’’ 

Fifteen minutes later Margaret went to the 


DRAWINGS BY W. F. STECHER 





“FACE THAT BLISTER, THEN!” 


CRIED TOM EXULTANTLY. 


| we pay the penalty without complaining. ’’ 
The motion was put through with a rush. 


The little president, with pink cheeks and 
serene gray eyes, once more took the chair, 
and the meeting adjourned. 


SINGLE COMBAT 


ao 


| HE last duel in this 

country —the last, at 

least, that attracted 
public attention—was between the Hon. 
David C. Broderick and Judge Terry of 
California. It shocked the entire nation, 
| and strong repulsion to the practice found 
expression everywhere. Several years later, 
however, another duel took place, but it failed 


“NEARER THAN THAT. 


STICK YOUR OLD FACE UP NEARER." 


door in answer to a knock, and came back to 
Laura with a note in her hand. 

** “To the President of the Freshman Class,’ ”’ 
she read aloud from the envelope. ‘‘O Laura! 
It’s from the faculty! They’ve changed their 
minds. ’’ 

Laura took the envelope and tore it open 
with trembling fingers. The two girls read 
together: 

‘*In consideration of certain circumstances 
of Miss Starr’s act that have been brought to 
the attention of the faculty by a committee 
of the freshman class, the faculty have con- 
cluded that the blame for that act should 
fall on the whole class. They have, there- 
fore, reconsidered their action of this morn- 
ing, and hare, instead, decided to impose a 
penalty that shall fall equally on all the mem- 
bers of the class. By this action, the class 
is deprived of its privilege of having a class 
banquet. ’’ 

The two girls stared at each other. 

‘*The class banquet !’? Laura gasped. ‘‘The 
class can’t have a banquet! And all on my 
account !’’ 

For the first time since she left the dean’s 
office, Laura broke down and sobbed. She 
flung herself on the bed and would not be con- 
soled. Then suddenly she stopped crying and 
sat up. 

‘*Go tell Nancy to post a notice right away 
of a class meeting at’’— she glanced at the 
clock — ‘tat four o’clock. And then hustle 
round and see that the whole class is there. ’’ 

Margaret hurried away. 

Soon after four o’clock a meeting of the 
freshman class was in progress. The vice 
president was presiding and the president was 
speaking. 

‘*You were trumps to go and take the 
blame,’’ she said. ‘‘But it isn’t right for 
them to punish everyone, when I was the only 
one that did anything. And anyway, you 
can’t give up the class banquet. Why, that’s 
more fun than anything else in the whole 
year! It would be better for them to sus- 
pend me twice over than to take away the 
banquet. ’’ 

Several girls were on their feet demanding 
to be heard, and at this point Laura’s neigh- 
bor, feeling that sometimes the use of force is 
| justified, laid hands on Laura and pulled her 
The vice president did not 


but some of the girls spoke against it. | hesitate to seize the opportunity, and gave the 


Laura spoke against it more strongly than | floor to Nancy Lowry. 


anyone else, 


And then.we drew lots to see who should get | 


into the organ, and it was Laura. So, of 
course, she had to do it.’’ 

‘*Yes, she had to, you see,’’ said Frances 
Marey. 
one do it, anyway, of course she couldn’t say 
she wouldn’t be the one.’’ 

‘*And so, Miss Moore, the class sent us to 


But we voted to, just the same. | 


‘*If the class was going to have some | 





‘*As for the fun,’’ she said, with a chuckle, 
‘‘T rather think a banquet would seem tame 
after the really entertaining time that, thanks 
to our president, we had in the bulletin- 
board corridor before breakfast this morn- 
ing.’’ 

A storm of laughter and applause interrupted 
her. Then she went on: ‘‘And as for. the 
penalty, I rather think we deserve it, fair and 


to catch the public eye, although it was fought 
with the most remarkable weapons on record! 

The duel of which I speak occurred soon 
after I went to live at the old squire’s in 
Maine. At that time I was scarcely twelve 
years old, and I had known Tom Edwards 
only six weeks. He was a resolute boy of 
about my own age; I had liked him from the 
first, and we had soon begun to get acquainted. 

One day the old squire gave me permission 
to go across the fields and visit Tom for the 
afternoon. As it was my first call at the 
Edwards farm, I put on my Sunday suit of 
dark gray cloth, and a white turnover collar 
and black bow tie. When I got there, I found 
that Tom was just set- 
ting out on an errand to 


CBy CA. Pri nie 


s» 


electricity, and that is light- 

ning, or just the same thing.’’ 

After that we went on to 

the mill without speaking. Round the 

mill were heaps of shingle bolts and long 

piles of logs, mostly fir, which farmers had 

drawn there to be sawed into shingles. As 

I sat on one of the logs, waiting for Tom 

to do his errand in the mill, I noticed the 
large, fat blisters of liquid pitch on the fir 
logs. When I punctured one of them with 
my pocket knife, almost a teaspoonful of 
the fir ‘‘balsam’’ gushed out. An axe was 
sticking in a log near by, and when Tom 
came back he showed me that by striking on 
the blister with the poll of the axe, he could 
make the liquid pitch fly fifteen or twenty 
feet in almost any direction he wished. 

‘*T could take you right in the face with 
it, if I tried,’’ he said. 

Then he looked at me defiantly and again 
opened the subject of dispute. 

‘They don’t telegraph by raps,’’ he de- 
clared. ‘‘They do it with electricity.’’ 

‘*Electricity makes the raps, ’’ I admitted, 
‘but it isn’t lightning electricity. It’s a 
kind they make with chemical stuff in a 
battery.’’ 

Tom retorted that he knew, and that 
everyone who knew anything knew, that 
Ben Franklin drew electricity down from 
the sky with lightning rods. 

‘They don’t telegraph with that kind of 
electricity,’’ I declared. ‘‘They usea tamer 
kind, and they have to tame it first in a 
battery. ’’ 

‘“'Tame your grandfather !|’’ shouted Tom. 
‘“*You don’t know putty! I most think 
you’re a fool. I’m ashamed to be seen out 
with you!’’ 

I had read in a newspaper, not long 
before, that during a debate in Congress a 
Senator had called his opponent an ass. I 
called Tom that, instantly and impressively. 
‘You are an ass,’’ I said, ‘‘and that is the 

worst that anyone can say of anyone else. A 
fool is nothing to that !’’ 

My retort staggered Tom for a moment; then 
he flew at me and knocked off my cap and 
slapped me. According to the high prece- 
dents that I had gathered from my reading, I 
knew I could not honorably endure his assault 
without demanding satisfaction. 

‘*Tom,’’ I exclaimed, ‘‘I challenge you to 
fight a duel—right here!’’ _ 

Tom was impressed by my manner and 
gazed at me almost admiringly. ‘‘What shall 
we fight with?’’ he said. 

‘That is for you to decide,’’ I replied. 

‘*You are the challenged 








a shingle mill, two and a 
half miles away. 

I went along with him. 
But before we started 
we dug some angleworms 
and stowed hooks and 
lines into our pockets, for 
Tom declared that there 
were trout in the mill 
brook that would weigh 
two pounds. But for 
reasons that will soon 
appear we did not fish 
that day. 

The fact is that we 
had a slight difference 
of opinion on our walk 
tothe mill. That neither 
of us knew much about 
the subject of our argu- 
ment did not prevent us 
from being very positive 





meas ot party.’’ 

Tom glanced round. 
‘‘We haven’t got any 
pistols,’? said he, ‘‘or 
any swords. ’’ 

I folded my arms and 
assumed an air of indif- 
ference. 

Tom was _ perplexed, 
and looked round again, 
but as his eyes rested on 
the fir logs beside which 
we stood, he cried with 
sudden animation, ‘‘We’ll 
fire fir balsam at each 
other! We’ll stand four 
feet off, and first I’ll 
strike a blister, and then 
you will. We’ll stick our 
faces out to it, and no 
dodgin’ —take it right 
in the eyes, or any- 
where. ’’ 





in our views. 

At that time the news- 
papers were filled with 
accounts of the new 
telegraph cable, which, after two failures, 
had been successfully laid across the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

‘*Did you know,’’ said Tom as we went 
along, ‘‘that they have strung a wire across 
the Atlantic Ocean, and can talk through 
it?’ 

‘*Well, they can’t talk, exactly,’’ said I. 

‘*Oh, yes, they can,’’ Tom insisted. ‘For 
I read just what they said to each other. It 
was in the Maine Farmer last night.’’ 

‘*Tt’s only little raps they give through the 
wire,’’ I maintained. ‘‘They spell out words 
by that. ”’ 

We walked on a little way in silence, and 
then Tom remarked that he did not believe I 
knew much about it. 

I realized that there was a good deal of truth 
in that, but I replied hotly that I guessed I 
knew as much about it as he did. 





‘*Tt isn’t raps at all,’? Tom retorted. ‘‘It’s 


WHEN I! GOT UP, I TOOK THE 
CHAIR WITH ME, 


‘*Very good, sir. How 
many shots ?’’ 

‘*Till one of us says 
he’s had enough. ’’ 

‘“‘Very good,’’ I repeated loftily. ‘‘It is 
well. Your choice of weapons is acceptable. ’’ 

Tom seized the axe. ‘*We’ll stand here at 
the end of these logs. I’m the challenged one, 
so it’s my first lick.’’ 

‘*That’s as much as you know about dueling! 
But take your first shot, if you want it. I 
don’t care.’’ 

‘*Face that blister, then!’’ cried Tom exult- 
antly. ‘‘Nearer than that. Stick your old 
face up nearer. Now don’t you dodge.’’ 

Spat came the poll of the axe down on a 
big blister, and squiz flew the balsam; some 
of it spattered my face, some went into my 
hair, but most of it hit my clothes. It smelled 
rank and felt very sticky; but I was glad that 
I had faced Tom’s shot without flinching. 
Drawing myself up, I bade him hand over the 
axe for my turn. 

As Tom thrust his head forward, about four 





feet away, he showed no sign of fear. He 
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even grinned and made faces at me. For a 
time, indeed, there was not much for him to 
be afraid of. He was much more skillful at 
striking the pitch blisters than I was. My 
first shot flew astray, whereas, at his second, 
the pitch struck me square in the mouth 
and stuck my lips together. Although I was 
mad clear through, I kept myself in control, 
and managed after one or two more fruitless 
shots to hit him full in the face; the pitch 
spattered into his eyes and set him to pranc- 
ing wildly. I felt a thrill of joy to think 
that at last I was acquitting myself well in 
this duel. 

From blister to blister we moved along the 
pile of fir logs. Most of the pitch went on our 





Othe CIRCUIT RIDER 
°By Bishop pot a 


\ K It no longer have a frontier. 
The pioneers long since be- 
came the early settlers and the 

early settlers years ago the ‘‘oldest 

inhabitants.’’ The daring and hard- 
ship of the frontiersmen have ceased James Axley, and Henry B. Bascom. 
to be matters of memory; only here They were men of great natural 
and there can you find a man or a woman old | abilities and had much power and influence. 


who left indelible impressions upon 
the minds of the wicked as wll as 


Cartwright, James B. Finley; .Jacob 
Gruber, Dan Young, Jacob Young, 





| enough to repeat the stories of adventure that | All of them were more or less eccentric, and 


clothes; but our faces were plastered with it, | were so often told about the firesides of the some of them were exceptionally eloquent. 
and before long our hands were so thickly | | cabin homes on the thin border line of civili- | They could move and control great assemblies | were awakened, and again in those who ap- 


covered with the sticky stuff that after striking | zation. - 
a blister we could hardly let go of the axe. | 


|at will. And they were men of such great | 
I began my ministry in the territory that | physical strength that they could handle the 


Our lips were Stuck together, so that we could | had been settled by the first companies that | rowdies who came to disturb their meetings. 


only mumble our defiances. I felt horribly | went out from Massachusetts to colonize the | 


uncomfortable. Tom was looking rather glum, 
and his abundant hair stood up in a pitchy 
mop. 

For fifty shots or more we faced each other. 
Then a master stroke from Tom sent a full 
dose of pitch square into my left eye. That 
finished me. Prancing to and fro over the 
shingle bolts, I tried instinctively to reach 
the brook, where I could bathe my smarting 
eye. But water, when I did apply it to my 
eye, did little to ease the pain. Through 
blinding tears I caught a glimpse of Tom 
standing on the bank, with a wild grin on his 
pitch-smeared face. But I was too thoroughly 
frightened to care about him. I felt sure that 
I should lose my eye, for it seemed to be 
burning up. 


honor. 





|men’? and fearless women who 

Stumbling over shingle bolts and wallowing | had been raised up providentially 
through a great heap of sawdust, I regained for the fierce trials and heroic 
the highway and blindly fled from the field of | struggles through which they were 


When I reached home, Ellen and Theodora | 
were in the kitchen, helping grandmother to | 


get supper. As I came in, they turned and 
looked at me, aghast at my appearance. 

‘*What has happened to you?’’ grandmother 
cried. 

**T got some fir balsam on my face,’’ I fal- 
tered. 

‘*You poor child!’’ the old lady exclaimed, 
and put her arm about me, to examine my 
eyes. Her arm stuck to me. 

‘‘Why—why—only look at your clothes!’’ 
she cried. ‘‘What have you been doing?’’ 

I had sunk down in one of the kitchen 
chairs, and now, when I got up, I took the 
chair with me. At that, Ellen burst out 
laughing. Grandmother sat me down again, 
chair and all. 

‘*Now how did you ever get all this pitch 
on yourself?’’ she demanded. 

‘Tt spattered, ’’ I said reluctantly. 

‘*Spattered from what?’’ she cried. 

‘*From the axe.’’ 

**Whose axe?’’ 

‘¢Tom’s axe,’’ I confessed. 

‘*The little villain!’’ she cried, surveying 
me with increasing dismay. 

But my conscience assailed me. 
on his clothes, too,’’ I confessed. 

‘*As bad as this?’’ she asked in wonder. 

‘**Yes,’? I said. ‘*Almost as bad.’’ 

Grandmother regarded me soberly. ‘‘Now, 
tell me, what were you doing?’’ she demanded 
again, and shook me, although not very hard, 
for I was very sticky! 

‘*We were fighting a duel,’’ I said at last. 

‘*Fighting—with fir pitch!’? the old lady 
cried in. astonishment. ‘*Your grandfather 
shall hear of this !’’ 

At that moment, as it chanced, the old 
squire came into the house. Grandmother 
met him at the door, and informed him of my 
encounter with Tom and of the condition I 
was in. 

The old gentleman looked me over critically. 
‘*Your eyes smarted, did they?’’ he asked. 

‘*Awfully,’’ I admitted. 

‘“‘Ts Thomas as bad off as you are?’’ he 
inquired. 

‘*Almost. Not quite, I guess,’’ I said. 

The old squire’s lips twitched, but he did 
not smile. ‘*‘You had better change your 
clothes, my son,’’ was all he said. 

Grandmother now smeared lard on my face 
and hands, and then with a crash towel 
scrubbed off the worst of the pitch. It hurt 


‘**T got some 


Those circuit riders did not hesitate to| 
great West. Under my pastoral care there become their own lawgivers and magistrates | 
were three or four venerable couples who had and in the presence of the congregation to | 
left the Bay State with Gen. Rufus Putnam, | impose the penalties of the law on offenders. 
and who had seen the tremulous rivulets of | Very often they had to use literally knock- 
pioneer progress change to the sweeping waves | down arguments to compel the irreverent and 


| attack. 


of a human sea rolling westward. 


heard those old people tell of their terrible | peace. 


journey overland and their passage down the 
river on the rafts. When they made their first 
landing, an unbroken forest stretched from 
Fort Pitt to the Mississippi River, and the 
red man still controlled the vast region; buf- 
falo, deer, bears and wolves filled the forests. 

The pioneers who had defied the 
wilderness were splendid types of 
‘** stout - hearted and_ iron - sided 


compelled to pass in building the 
immense and boundless inland em- 
pire. The Massachusetts compa- 
nies were composed of men and 
women in whose veins flowed some 
of the best blood of the country, 
and among them, as among the 
Pilgrims and Puritans, were many 
men of culture and intellect. But 
the more widely scattered settle- 
ments that had pushed out into 
the dense forests round the lakes 
and along the rivers had attracted 
many reckless adventurers. Those 
men were brave; but, like the In- 
dians of the forest with whom they 
contended for the rights of posses- 
sion, they were often savage in 
their cruelty and fiendish in their 
glee. 

The enlightened and Christian 
men and women from Massachu- 
setts made arrangements very early 
for the support of the gospel and 
the religious instruction of the 
youth in their colonies. The com- 
panies that had pushed out far 
beyond the limits of the first colo- 
nies, however, and the single fam- 
ilies that had settled remotely from 
each other, had no such opportu- 
nities. 

The children, who suffered most 
from privation or negligence, in- 
creased rapidly in all the families 
and colonies. Dr. S. P. Hildreth in his ‘‘Early 
History of the Northwest’? mentions two 
brothers, of whom one had twenty-four chil- 
dren and the other twenty-three. 

Into those conditions of life came an order 
of itinerant preachers and teachers, like the 
prophets of old, to meet the exigencies of 
the times. President William Henry Harrison, 
in describing the ‘‘cireuit riders,’’ wrote thus: 
‘*They are men whom no labor tires, no 
scenes disgust, no danger frightens, in the 
discharge of their duty. To gain recruits 
for their Master’s service they sedulously seek 
out the victims of vice in the abodes of misery 
and wretchedness. The vow of poverty is 
not taken by these men, but their conduct is 
precisely such as it would have been had they 
taken one; their stipulated pay is barely suf- 
ficient to perform the service ‘assigned to them. 
With much the larger portion, the horse, 





me almost as much to get the stuff off as it had | 


to get it on. 


soap and water; 
suit after that. . 

Later, grandmother called on Tom’s mother, 
to compare notes. She learned that Mrs. 
Edwards had put Tom through the same ordeal 
that I had undergone. . 

A few days later Tom and I met accident- 
ally on the highway. When hesaw me coming 
he drew to his side of the road. As we passed, 
we each looked the other way. 
were well by, however, I heard him say in a 
low voice, ‘‘Sorry that hit you in the eye,’’ to 
which I replied in an equally low tone, ‘‘ Huh, 


that’s nothing!’’ We went on, without look-| cular preachers met and mastered drunken| them under guard until Monday morning, | ing churches can never be fully estimated. His , 


which they can call their own, and the con- 
tents of their valise or saddlebags, are the 
sum total of their earthly possessions. ’’ 


| When I followed in the footsteps of those 

The next day she immersed my Sunday suit | 
in a kettle of melted lard, and then soaked it | 
for twenty-four hours in a strong solution of | 


but it was never much of a! 


After we| 


itinerants, I found that the woods in which 
the Daniel Boones and Lewis Wetzels and 
Mike Finks had built their cabins had for the 
most part been sawed and planed and con- 
sumed in the march of the towns and cities. 
But the woods that were left seemed to my 
venerable parishioners to have tongues and 
ears, and the fields footprints and eyes. When 
I rode or walked with them to the old log 
meetinghouses where in their youth they had 
worshiped, fascinating reminiscences filled their 
| conversation. But the stories that the forests, 
where their fathers had fought with the In- 
dians, suggested to them were scarcely more 
thrilling than the tales the log chapels suggested 





\resented the conversion of their wives or | 








The disturbances most frequently occurred 
at the camp meetings, although not infrequently 
the log schoolhouses and meetinghouses where 
the people worshiped were the scenes of dis- 
order. Sometimes the men of certain families 


ORAWN BY CLIFFORD CARLETON 





CARTWRIGHT THREW ONE OF THEM OVER HIS SHOULDER 
INTO THE RIVER, AND GRAPPLED THE OTHER 


“WITH HOOPS OF STEEL.” 


daughters, and proceeded to break up the 
meetings; and not infrequently they tried to 
punish the preacher. 

Very early in the ministry of Peter Cart- 
wright, two stalwart fellows told the young 
preacher that they wanted him to pray for 
them, and persuaded him to retire with them 
to a quiet place. They had chosen a high em- 


bankment that overlooked the river—a likely | 
place, they thought, to carry out their plan of | 


‘‘ducking’’ the preacher. When they got there, 


however, Cartwright, who had begun to sus- | 
pect their purpose, threw one of them over his | 


shoulder into the river, and grappling the other 
‘twith hoops of steel,’’? managed to take him 
over the embankment with him into the stream. 

Cartwright was an excellent swimmer; after | 


At many of the religious meetings in those 
days there were mysterious occurrences that 
were overwhelming in their effects on the 
minds and bodies of the people. Persons 
would fall to the ground, and, according to one 
pioneer, ‘‘Every part of their system was 
thrown into the utmost agitation, more so 
than can be imagined by those who have 


| never seen them. And it appeared as if they 
upon the minds of the good are Peter | 


could not live long under it.’’ It was not 
infrequently the case, according to witnesses, 
that those who became alarmed in the course 
of a religious meeting and attempted to flee 
were instantly brought down by that strange 
The phenomenon was not peculiar 
to any class, but sometimes occurred in those 
who were deeply pious, sometimes in those who 


peared to be thoughtless. 
| **As far as I have been able to notice these 
| events through my life,’? says Dan Young in 
his autobiography, ‘‘those who were thus taken 
| generally came out of them in a state of great 
joy, proclaiming the praises of God. . . . If I 
| should undertake to account for this, it would 
be in the same way that I have done for other 
| mysterious exercises. It has long appeared to 


I often | godless troublers of their Israel to keep the | me that we ought to be extremely cautious how 


| we oppose anything which reforms the vicious 
and advances the great interests of morality 
| and religion. ’’ 

| Jonathan Edwards wrote with the same cau- 
tion in defense of those mysterious movements 
that were commonly called the ‘‘jerks.’’ 

At one of the first appointments of Peter 
Cartwright a large congregation 
filled the meetinghouse to hear ‘‘the 
Kentucky boy,’’ as they called 
him. -Two fashionable young la- 
dies, attended by their two brothers, 
who carried loaded horsewhips, had 
seats near the preacher. Before 
he began to preach, Cartwright, who 
was not feeling well, took some pep- 
permint from a little vial that he 
drew from his pocket. In the 
course of the sermon the two young 
ladies, much to their mortification, 
were attacked with the jerks. 

As Cartwright left the house 
after the service a man warned 
him to be on his guard, for he had 
heard the two brothers swear that 
they would horsewhip the preacher 
for giving their sisters the jerks. 

‘*Well,’’ said Cartwright, ‘‘I’ll 
see to that.’’ 

He immediately went over to the 
young men, who had taken their 
stand by the yard fence, and said 
he had heard that they intended to 
horsewhip him. One of the broth- 
ers replied that he did intend to. 
The preacher pointed out that it 
was absurd to accuse him of such 
a thing; but the brother declared 
that he had seen Cartright take out 
a vial, in. which he carried some 
‘**truck’’ that had given his sisters 
the jerks. In a flash the preacher 
saw a way of getting clear of his 
whipping. 

Snatching out the peppermint 
vial, he said, ‘‘Well, if I gave your 
sisters the jerks, I’ll give them to 
you.’’ He stepped suddenly for- 
ward, and the young man ‘‘backed 
off, wheeled round and ran’’ like a fox, amid 
the ridicule of many of his companions. But 
such was the preacher’s power of conciliation 
that he was able to see all four, sisters and 
brothers, soundly converted and received into 
the church before the end of the year. 

When some one asked Cartwright what he 
would have done if one of the enraged fellows 
had tried to whip him, he replied, ‘‘ That is hard 
to answer, for it is a part of my creed to love 
| everyone, but to fear no one; and I did not per- 
mit myself to believe that any man could whip 
me till it was tried, and I did not permit my- 
| self to premeditate expedients in such cases. I 
should no doubt propose to have prayer first, 
| and then follow the openings of Providence. ’’ 

In 1852 Cartwright came to Boston to attend 





| 


holding his companion under the water for | the general conference. When he arrived the 
| some time, he swam ashore, and left the young 


fellows to get out as best they could. 
preacher’s prestige was established. 


The} 


| next morning at the Bromfield Street Church, 
where the conference was held, he asked the 
committee of entertainment for an axe to 


At one of the camp meetings a number of | blaze a trail round the corners of the crooked 


rowdies came into the congregation and began | 
to create a disturbance. Leaving the pulpit, | 
** Just | he preached in the Bromfield Street Church. 


Cartwright went into the congregation. 
at this moment, ’’ he says in his autobiography, 


‘*the ringleader of the mob and I met; he/| 


made three passes at me, intending to knock 
me down. The last time he struck at me, by 


the force of his own effort he threw the side 
It seemed at that 


of his face toward me. 


streets, so that he might find his way back. 
One Sunday morning during the conference 


| When the people rose to sing the first hymn they 
turned their backs to the pulpit, as was their 
| custom, and faced the choir in the rear gallery 
of the church. Cartwright regarded that as 
disrespectful to the preacher, the pulpit, and 
the altar. Accordingly, when he rose to read 


| the mob, knocking them down in every direc- | character. 


moment I had not power to resist temptation, | the second hymn, he turned toward the wall, 
and I struck a sudden blow in the burr of the | and read the hymn with his back to the con- 
ear and dropped him to the earth. Just then | gregation. 

the friends of order rushed by hundreds on| ‘The country has produced no more unique 
He was born in Virginia, but 
tion. In a few minutes the place became too was taken to Kentucky when a child; later 
straight for the mob, and they wheeled and | he moved to Illinois, to be to the church 
fled; but we secured about thirty prisoners, | what Lincoln was to the state. He was an 


—the chapels in which the fearless and mus- | marched them off to a vacant tent, and put | acknowledged leader, and his services in plant- 


ing back, but within a fortnight we were as | fellows and violent disturbers of the meetings. 


good friends as before. 





Among the many notable frontier preachers | to the utmost limits of the law.’’ 


when they were tried, and every man was fined | remarkable insight into human nature and his 
ready wit offset his lack of literary culture; 
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he had a remarkable physical constitution, | power and influence. 


and was well adapted to endure the severities 
of pioneer life. With all his rude appearance 
and peculiar manners, public men very gen- 


erally regarded him with reverence. He lived | 


to be nearly ninety years of age. 
The circuit riders, with their leather-covered 
Bibles and travel-stained hymn books, had 


It brought the blind 
and eloquent Milburn from his Western ob- 
security to his chaplaincy in Congress. It led 
Roger B. Taney, afterward the famous chief 
justice, to defend and acquit the rigidly con- 


| scientious and unswerving German Methodist, 


Gruber, when he was tried in the courts for 
his uncompromising antislavery philippics. 


more to do with shaping the great West and | It made a strict temperance pledge the com- 


South than had Fulton with his steamboat, 
Whitney with his cotton gin, or even the 
Virginia dynasty at Washington. 

The moral grandeur of their independent 
integrity was the sublimest feature of their 


sake. 


panion of every Methodist layman from sea 
to sea. The circuit riders were men who 
would ‘‘leap o’er a cold decree,’’ but would 
stand hard and fast by a warm and valorous 
creed. We shall not look upon their like again. 


ae Oe ae 


“4 Homer Greene 


In Eleven Chapters. Chapter Three 


the flag was presented to the schuol. The 

day was marked with fierce winds and 
flurries of snow, but the inclement weather 
did not keep people from coming to the pres- 
entation exercises. The assembly hall in the 
schoolhouse was full, and more than one late 
comer found only standing room. 

Pen’s grandfather, who had given the flag, 
was to be the chief guest of the school. He 
had prepared his presentation speech with 
great care. Twice he had read it aloud in his 
library to his grandson and to his daughter 
Millicent. His grandson had only favorable 
comment to make, but his daughter criticized 
it sharply. She said that it was twice too 
long, that it had too much ‘‘spread eagle’’ in 
it, and that it would be over the heads of his 
audience, anyway. ‘The colonel modified it 
somewhat; but, unfortunately, he made it 
neither simpler nor appreciably shorter. 

Aleck, too, under the supervision of his 
teacher, had prepared a fitting and patriotic 
speech, which he had committed to memory 
and had rehearsed many times. The pupils 
who were to take part in the rest of the pro- 
gramme had been carefully and patiently 
drilled, and everyone, with a few exceptions, 
looked forward to an occasion that would be 
marked as a red-letter day in the history of 
the Chestnut Hill school. 

The exceptions were some of the pupils 
from the Hill. Since the whole affair marked 
the triumph of the Riverbeds and the dis- 
comfiture of their own leader, they were not 
especially anxious that it should be a success. 
Indeed, there were some low whisperings in 
a group of Hilltops of which Elmer Cudde- 
back was the centre. But if any mischief 
were brewing, Pen did not know of it. 

The exercises opened with the singing of 

‘““The Star-Spangled Banner.’’ After a 
prayer by the pastor of one of the village 
churches, a girl read a brief history of the 
American flag. Then Colonel Butler rose to 
make his speech. Hearty applause greeted 
the colonel, for, notwithstanding his well- 
known idiosyncrasies, he was very popular in 
Chestnut Hill. He had been a brave soldier, 
a good neighbor, and a prominent and public- 
spirited citizen. Why should he not receive 
a generous welcome? After graciously bow- 
ing his acknowledgment, he began: 

‘*Honored teachers, diligent pupils, faith - 
ful directors, patriotic citizens, and friends. 
This is a momentous occasion. We are met 
to-day to do honor to the flag of our country, 

a flag for which—and I say it with pardon- 
able pride—I myself have fought on many 
a bloody and well-known field. ’’ 

There was a round of applause, and the colo- 
nel’s face flushed with pleasure. He went on, 
with his voice rising and expanding, as in many 
a well-rounded phrase and burst of eloquence 
he appealed to the patriotism of his hearers. 

At the end of fifteen minutes he glanced at 
his watch, and then looked at his daughter 
Millicent, who sat in the front row. She 
frowned at him forbiddingly. But the colonel 
was as yet scarcely half through his speech; 
he picked up his manuscript from the table 
and glanced at it, and then looked appealingly 
at her. She was obdurate, and held a warn- 
ing forefinger in the air. 


|: was on an afternoon late in January that 


‘‘T am reminded,’’ the colonel said, ‘‘by | 


one in the audience whose judgment I am 
bound to respect that the time allotted to me 
in this programme has nearly elapsed. ’’ 
‘*Fully elapsed,’’ whispered his daughter. 
‘*Therefore,’? continued the colonel with a 
sigh, ‘‘I must hasten tomy conclusion. I wish 


faithful teacher, Miss Grey, whose patriotic 
initiative gave me the opportunity to make 
this gift. 
and effort of the young gentleman who brought 
the matter to my immediate and personal 
attention, and who, I am informed, will respond 
to this brief and somewhat unsatisfactory 
address—Master Alexander Sands. ’’ 

At the sound of the name there came from 
somewhere in the audience an audible sniff, 
. which was immediately drowned by loud 
handclapping on the part of the Riverbeds. 
But Colonel Butler had not yet finished. 











Avoiding any ominous look that his daughter 
might cast at him, he hurried on: 

‘*And now, in conclusion, as I turn this flag 
over into your custody, let me charge you to 
guard it with exceeding care. It should be 
treated with reverence, because it symbolizes 
our country. Whoever regards it with indif- 
ference has no patriotic blood in his veins. 
Whoever lays wanton hands on it is a traitor 
to it. And whoever insults or defames it in 
any way deserves, and will receive, the open 
scorn and lasting contempt of all his country- 
men. Ladies and gentlemen, I have done.’’ 

Amid enthusiastic applause the colonel sat 
down. Then Miss Grey rose. ‘‘This beauti- 
ful flag,’’ she said, ‘‘will now be accepted on 
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some one in a loud whisper far down in the 
audience. 

Suspicion pointed to Elmer Cuddeback, but 
he stood there against the wall with such an 
innocent, sober look on his face that people 
thought they must be mistaken. The words 
had not failed to reach the platform, however, 
and Miss Grey, more troubled than before, 
again turned to her manuscript. 

**Can properly express —’’ 

**Can properly express —’’ Aleck faltered. 

Another pause. Again the voice from the 
audience: 

‘*Express broke down; take local.’’ 

The situation was growing desperate. A\l- 
most at the end of her wits, Miss Grey thrust 
the manuscript into Aleck’s hand. 

*“*“O Aleck,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘take it and 
read it!’’ : 

He grasped it nervously, turned it upside 
down and then right side up, but failed to 
find the place where he had left off. 

Again the insistent, high-pitched whisper 
from the rear of the room broke into the em- 
barrassing silence. 

‘*Can’t read it, ’cause teacher wrote it.’’ 

That was the last straw. Aleck, who was 
always slow to anger, had thus far kept his 
temper under control; but now he turned his 
eyes, blazing with fury, toward the boy by 
the rear wall. 

‘*That’s a lie, Elmer Cuddeback, and you 
know it!’’ he shouted. 

At once confusion reigned. People stood up 
and looked round toward the rear of the room. 
Some one cried, ‘‘Put him out!’? Two or three 
members of the Riverbeds started threaten- 
ingly toward Elmer, and his friends struggled 
to get closer to him. An excitable woman in 
the audience screamed. Miss Grey pounded 
vigorously with her gavel, but to no effect. 


HE PICKED UP HIS MANUSCRIPT FROM THE TABLE AND GLANCED AT IT, 
AND THEN LOOKED APPEALINGLY AT HER. 


behalf of the school by one of our pupils— 
Master Alexander Sands. ’’ 

As Aleck made his way to the platform the 
Riverbeds applauded him vigorously. 

‘* Colonel Butler, teachers, and guests,’’ 


Aleck began bravely enough. ‘‘It gives me 
pleasure on behalf of the Chestnut Hill public 
school to accept this beautiful flag —’’ 

He made a sweeping gesture toward the left- 
hand corner of the platform, as he had done 
at rehearsals; but to his dismay he found that 
the flag had at the last moment been shifted 
to the right-hand corner, and he had therefore 
to turn and repeat his gesture in that direction. 
There was nothing particularly disconcerting 
about that, but it broke the continuity of his 
thought; he halted, colored, and cudgeled his 


| brains to find the next words of his speech. 
to acknowledge my deep indebtedness to your | 


From the rear of the room, where the Hilltops 


| were gathered, came an audible snicker; but 
| Aleck was too busy to hear it, and Miss Grey, 
I wish also to commend the vigilance | 


prepared for just such an emergency as that, 
glanced at the manuscript she held in her hand. 
‘*So graciously given to us —’’ she prompted. 
Aleck caught the words and went on: 
‘*So graciously given to us by our honored 
townsman, Colonel Richard Butler. ’’ 
Another pause. Again Miss Grey came to 
the rescue. 
**No words of mine —’’ she said. 
‘*No words of mine ---'* repeated Aleck. 
‘Sure, they’re no words of yours,’’ said 





At last Colonel Butler rose to his feet and 
held up his hand. 

‘‘Order! Order!’’ he cried. 
seats |’? 

People sat down again. The belligerent 
boys halted in their tracks. The colonel 
waited, in commanding attitude, until order 
had been restored. 

‘“‘The young gentleman who undertook to 
respond to my address,’’ he said, when the 
room was quiet, ‘‘was stricken with what is 
commonly known as stage fright. That is no 
discredit to him. It is a malady that attacked 
so great a man and so brave a warrior as 
General Grant. I may add that I myself have 
suffered from it on occasion. And now that 
order has been restored we will proceed with 
the regular programme, and Master Sands will 
finish the delivery of his address. ’’ 

He stepped back to give place to the young 
orator; but Aleck Sands was nowhere in sight. 
In the confusion he had disappeared. The 
colonel looked round expectantly for a moment, 
and then advanced to the front of the platform. 

‘*In the absence of our young friend,’’ he 
said, ‘‘whose address, I am sure, would have 
been received with the approbation it deserves, 
I myself will occupy a part of the time thus 
made vacant in further expounding to you —’’ 

But at that moment he again caught his 
daughter’s warning look and saw her fore- 
finger held threateningly in the air. 


‘*Resume your 








‘“‘T am reminded, however,’’ he continued, 
‘*by one in the audience whose judgment I am 
bound to respect, that it is not appropriate for 
me to make both the speech of presentation 
and the address on behalf of the recipient. I 
will therefore conclude by thanking you for 
your attendance and your attention, and by 
again adjuring you to honor, protect, and pre- 
serve this emblem of our national liberty.’’ 

He had scarcely. taken his seat before Miss 
Grey was on her feet to announce the closing 
number of the programme, the song ‘‘Amer- 
ica,’’ in which the whole audience would join. 

Whether it was owing to the excitement of 
the occasion or, as the colonel afterward mod- 
estly suggested, to the spirit of patriotism that 
his remarks had aroused, it is a fact that no 
one present had ever before heard the old song 
sung with more vim and feeling. 

Afterward, Colonel Butler’s friends came 
forward to congratulate an thank him. 
Chuckling gleefully, the Hilltops, with Elmer 
Cuddeback in their centre, marched off up- 
town. The Riverbeds, downcast and revenge- 
ful, made their way down the hill. 

But Aleck Sands was not with them. 
Angry and bitterly resentful, he had already 
left the school building and gone home. He 
felt that he could have faced anyone, at any 
time, in open warfare, but to be humiliated 
and ridiculed in public—that was more than 
even his phlegmatic nature could stand. He 
could not forget it. He could not forgive those 
who had caused it. Days, weeks, years would 
not be enough to blot entirely from his heart 
the feeling of revenge that entered it that 
winter afternoon. 

Late on the same day Colonel Butler stood 
with his back to the blazing wood fire in the 
library, waiting for supper to be served. As 
he stood there, he looked out into the hall 

on the folds of the handsome American flag 
that was draped against the wall. There 
had always been a flag in the hall. Colonel 
Butler’s father had put one there when he 
built the house and went to live in it. Later 
on, the colonel had replaced the old flag of 
bunting with the present one of silk. In- 
deed, it was on account of the place and 
prominence given to the flag that the house 
had been known for many years as Banner- 
hall. 

Pen sat at the library table, preparing his 
lessons for the next day. 

‘*Well, Pentield,’’ said the colonel, ‘tah— 
what did you think of my speech to-day ?’’ 

‘*T thought it was great,’’ replied Pen. 
‘*Pretty near as good as the one you deliv- 
ered last Memorial Day.’’ 

The colonel smiled with satisfaction. 
‘*Yes, I myself thought it was pretty good, 
or would have been if your Aunt Millicent 
had permitted me to complete it. It was 
also unfortunate that your young friend 
was not able fully to carry out his part of 
the programme. ’’ 

‘*You mean Aleck Sands ?’’ 

‘*T believe that is his name.’’ 

‘*He’s not my friend, grandfather. ’’ 

‘**Tut! Tut! You should not harbor re- 
sentment against him because he outwitted 
you in the matter of the flag; especially in 
view of his discomfiture to-day. ’’ 

‘*It wasn’t my fault that he flunked.’’ 

‘*T am not charging you with that respon- 
sibility, sir. Iam simply appealing to your 
generosity. By the way, I understand—I 
have learned this afternoon—that there exists 
what may be termed a feud between the 
boys of Chestnut Hill and those of Chestnut 
Valley. Have I been correctly informed ?’’ 

‘*Why, yes, I guess—I suppose you might 
call it that.’’ 

‘*And I have been informed also that you 
are the leader of what are facetiously termed 
the ‘ Hilltops,’ and that Master Sands is the 
leader of what are termed, still more face- 
tiously, the ‘Riverbeds.’ Is that true?’’ 
Pen closed his book and hesitated. He felt 

that a reproof was coming, to be followed, 
perhaps, by strict orders concerning his own 
neutrality. 

‘*Well,’’? he stammered, ‘‘I—I guess that’s 
about right. Anyway, our fellows sort of 
depend on me to help ‘em hold their own.’’ 

If Pen had been looking at his grandfather 
he would have seen a twinkle of satisfaction 
in the old gentleman’s eyes. It was fitting 
for a veteran of the Civil War to have a 
grandson who had been chosen leader by his 
fellows. 

‘*And what, may I inquire,’’ the colonel 
proceeded, ‘‘is, or has been, the casus belli ?’’ 

‘¢The what, sir?’’ 

‘*The—ah—cause or causes that have pro- 
duced the present state of hostility. ’’ 

‘*Why, I don’t know—nothing in particular, 
I guess—only they’re all the time doing mean 
things, and boasting that they can lick us if 
we give ’em a chance; and I—I’m for giving 
’em the chance. ’’ 

Reproof or no reproof, he had spoken his 
mind. He had risen from his chair, and stood 
before his grandfather with determination 
written in every line of his flushed face. 
Colonel Butler looked at him and chuckled. 

‘*Very good!’’ he said. ‘*Very good!’’ 

Pen stared at him in astonishment. 

‘*Now, Penfield,’’ continued the old gentle- 
man, ‘‘mind you, I do not approve of petty 
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jealousies and quarrels, or of causeless assaults. 
But when any person is assailed it is his priv- 
ilege, sir, to hit back. And when he hits, he 
should hit hard. He should use both strategy 
and force. He should see to it, sir, that his 
enemy is punished. Have your two hostile 
bodies yet met in open conflict?’’ 

‘“‘Why,’’ replied Pen, still amazed at the 
course that things were taking, ‘‘we’ve had 
one or two rather lively little scraps. But I 
suppose, after what happened to-day, they’ll 
want to fight. If they do want to, we’re 
ready for ’em.’’ 

The colonel had left his place in front of the 
fire and was pacing up and down the room. 

‘*Very good!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘Very good! 
Men and nations should always be prepared 
for conflict. Not that I deprecate the arts of 
peace, Penfield. By nomeans! Itis by those 
arts that nations have grown great. But in 
my humble judgment, sir, as a citizen and a 
soldier, the only way to preserve peace and to 
insure greatness is to be at all times ready for 
war. We must instill the martial spirit into 
our young men, so that if the flag is ever 
insulted or assailed, they will be ready to 
protect it with their bodies and their blood. 
Learn to fight—to fight honorably, bravely, 
skillfully, and—to fight—hard.’’ 

‘*Father Richard Butler !’’ 

It was Aunt Millicent who spoke. She had 
come in quietly from the hall, and had over- 
heard the colonel’s last words. 

‘*Father Richard Butler, what heresy is 
this you are teaching to Pen?’’ 

The colonel made a brave but hopeless effort 
to justify his course. ‘‘I am teaching him,’’ 
he replied, ‘‘the duty that devolves upon every 
patriotic citizen. ’’ 

‘*Patriotie fiddlesticks! I have no patience 
with such bloodthirsty doctrines. And, Pen, 
listen! If I ever hear of your fighting with 
anyone, at any time, you’ll have your Aunt 
Millicent to deal with, I promise you that. 
Now come to supper, both of you.’’ 

Not until the close of the afternoon session on 
the following day did Miss Grey refer to the 
unfortunate incident that had marred the pres- 
entation of the flag. She expressed her keen 
regret at the occurrence, and requested Elmer 
Cuddeback, Aleck Sands, and Penfield Butler 
to remain after school to arrange with her some 
proper form of apology to Colonel Butler. 

But when she was alone with the three boys 
and referred to the shameful discourtesy with 
which the donor of the flag F . been treated, 
tears came into her eyes andr + voice trembled. 

‘*T don’t think, ’’ said Pen . onsolingly, ‘‘that 
grandfather minded it very 1.vch. He doesn’t 
talk as if he did.’’ 

‘*Let us hope,’’ she replied, ‘‘that he was 
not too greatly shocked or too deeply disgusted. 
Elmer, your conduct was wholly inexcusable, 
and I’m going to punish you. But, Pen, you 
and Aleck are the leaders, and I want this 
disgraceful feud between you uptown and 
downtown boys to stop. I want you both to 
promise me that this will be the end of it.’’ 

She looked from one to the other appealingly, 
but for a moment neither boy replied. 

‘Our fellows,’’ Aleck said at last, ‘‘feel 
pretty sore over the way I was treated yester- 
day, and I don’t believe they’d be willing to 
give up till they get even somehow. ’’ 

‘¢They’re welcome to try if they want to,’’ 
Pen replied, hotly. ‘*We’re ready for ’em.’’ 

Miss Grey threw up her hands in despair. 

‘*O boys, boys!’ she exclaimed. ‘‘Why will 
you be so foolish and obstinate? What kind 
of men do you suppose you’ll make if you 
spend your school days quarreling and fighting 
with each other ?’’ 

‘*Well, I don’t know,’’ replied Pen. ‘‘My 
grandfather thinks it isn’t such a bad idea for 
boys to try their mettle on each other, so long 
as they fight fair. He thinks they’ll make 
better soldiers sometime. And he says the 
country is going to need soldiers after a while. ’’ 

Miss Grey looked up in surprise. ‘*But I 
don’t want my boys to become soldiers,’’ she 
protested. ‘‘I don’t want war. I don’t believe 
in it. I hate it!’’ 

She had reason to hate war, for her own 
father had been killed at Chancellorsville when 
she was a baby, and she remembered her 
mother’s long years of privation and sorrow. 
Again her lips trembled and her eyes filled 
with tears. There was an awkward pause, 
for the boys felt genuinely sorry for her. 

‘*Can’t—can’t we make some sort of com- 
promise?’’ Elmer suggested. 

Pen, too, had been thinking, and an idea had 
occurred to him. ‘‘I’ll tell you what I’ll do, 
Miss Grey,’’ he said, ‘‘and what I’ll get our 
fellows todo. We’ll have a big snowball fight ; 
and the side that gets licked will stay licked 
till school’s out next spring. And there won’t 
be any more scrapping all winter. ’’ 

Miss Grey thought deeply for a full minute. 
Perhaps, after all, Pen’s proposal pointed to 
the best way out of the difficulty. 

‘*Well, Aleck,’’ she asked, ‘‘what do you 
think of it?’’ 

‘Why, I don’t know,’’ he replied. ‘‘I’d like 
to talk with some of our fellows about it.’’ 

**No,’’ Pen cried, ‘‘I won’t wait! It’sa fair 
offer, and you’ll take it now or let it alone.’’ 

‘*Then,’’ said Aleck, ‘‘I’ll take it, and 
you’ll be sorry you ever made it.’’ 

Fearing that active hostilities might break 











out at once, Miss Grey made haste to say, 
‘*Now, boys, I don’t approve of it. I think 
young men like you- should be in better busi- 
ness than pelting one another, even with 
snowballs. But since it seems to be the only 
way you can find out of the difficulty, and 
since we must put an end to this ridiculous 
feud soméhow, I’m willing that you should 
go ahead and try it. Do it and have it over 





with as soon as possible, and don’t let me| 


know when it’s going to happen or anything 
about it until you’re all through.’’ 

With deep misgivings she dismissed the 
boys; and more than once during the next 
few days she was on the point of withdraw- 
ing her permission for the fight to take place. | 
Many times afterward she regretted keenly 
that she had not done so. ; | 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


WORSE than a RATT. 
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OS “By Jack Bechdolt 4 ae 2) 


ited his cousin Robert in California he | 


saw his first rattlesnake. | 

The two boys had ridden into the hills above | 
the Carmel valley. They had dismounted and | 
were climbing over a ledge of rock. 
carried a stout stick. They came 
upon the snake among the rocks. 
At its first warning rattle Worth 
shrank back and would have re- 
treated hastily, if his cousin had 
not called to him to stay. Robert 
made short work of the snake. 
Worth, who had read much of 
rattlesnakes but had never seen 
one, was astonished at the one- 
sidedness of the encounter. 

‘Tt’s all right,’’ Robert assured 
him. ‘*He couldn’t strike through 
your high boots, anyway. But the 
safest thing to do is to hit them 
quick. ’’ 

‘Thanks for the advice,’’ said 
Worth. ‘‘But I’ll be perfectly sat- 
isfied if I don’t meet another while 
I’m in California. ’’ 

When Worth had graduated from 
high school, the family doctor had 
strongly advised that the boy pass 
a winter outdoors. At first Worth 
had rebelled, for he wished to enter 
the Art Students’ League at once. 
However, when he realized that 
he could paint outdoors all winter, 
he gave in; and when he saw the 
beauties of the Monterey penin- 
sula, he became wholly reconciled 
to his fate. All winter, while the 
hot sun tanned him a deep brown, 
he painted with keen enthusiasm. 
And every day his health im- 
proved. 

One of the most wonderful places 
to Worth was Point Lobos. The 
point meets the Pacific Ocean in a 
succession of cliffs thrust out like 
the fingers of a hand. The huge 
rock walls tower several hundred 
feet above the surf, and the narrow 
chasms between them echo contin- 
ually to the roar of water dashing 
into foam. : 

In nooks on the point, and even 
up and down the almost perpendicular sides of 
the cliffs, huddle weird eypresses—crouching, 
twining, shrinking from the pounding sea. 
The winds have formed those trees into such 
dwarf shapes as will best survive the buf- 
feting. Every branch thrust out from the 
gnarled trunks is strongly buttressed, and the 
foliage spreads in flat sheets, in order to escape 
the force of the gales. Robert told Worth that 
those arboreal roofs were often as strong as 
the shingled roofs of houses, and later Worth 
had cause to believe it. 

After several days of January storm came 
clear, sparkling weather. Worth could see 
the waves breaking high against the Lobos 
cliffs, and decided that the day offered a rare 
opportunity to paint the big combers. Robert 
had an errand to do at Monterey over the hill, 
and so Worth set out alone with his luncheon 
in his pocket and his painting kit swung from 
his shoulder. 

The winding road led him above the bight 
where the American whaling fleet used to lie 
in the forties. Then it passed through groves, 
and at last by easy grade to the chaotic land’s 
end above the ocean. 

The stunted trees tossed their twisted arms 
heavenward like wounded things. Here and 
there a shaft of sunlight, piercing the roof of 
thatched foliage, touched a bough that was 
blood-red with poisonous lichens. The place 
echoed everywhere to the roar of the sea. 

‘*What a place for pirates!’’ thought Worth, | 
half laughing, half shuddering. The wild! 
spirit of Point Lobos seemed to be casting a | 
spell over him. 

As he clambered about the rocks, trying to | 
decide what subject to paint out of a thousand | 
that claimed his attention, he watched anx- 
iously for rattlesnakes. He had seen none | 
since his first encounter, but he had not yet | 
forgotten his fright on that occasion. | 

The point of view he finally selected was | 
on a narrow finger of rock that thrust itself 
far out into the sea. It was a thin slice of 
rock scarcely wider than a footpath, and set 
almost perpendicular. Another cliff faced it, 
and the chasm between them was shot with | 


Ti winter that Worth Armstrong vis- | 
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rainbow colors where the sunlight struck into | 


the flying spray. Worth glanced curiously | 
over the brink of the chasm. Beneath him, | 
clinging to the sides of the cliff, apparently | 
nourished by the bare rock, were a few cypress 
trees. The nearest of those strange trees was | 


MOMENT HE HUNG, SUSPENDED BY HIS HANDS. 


at short intervals almost to the edge of the 
water. Even where he stood, two hundred feet 
above the surf, the spray from the breakers 
flew in showers. Deep blue and purple, the 
ocean stretched seaward to a hazy horizon. 
As each big wave of the ground swell swept 
landward, it carried a crown of dazzling white. 

‘*This is the place for me,’’ said Worth 
aloud. He could hardly hear his own words. 

He arranged his painting outfit on the narrow 
ledge that overhung the chasm. There was 
just room enough left for him to sit comfort- 
ably on a carpet of rock plants that spread all 
about in patches of bright crimson, purple, 
yellow, and blue. The hot sun baked the 
rocks until they radiated heat like a stove. 
There was no breeze, but the fine spray kept 
the air moist and pleasant. 

Worth began to block in his sketch with a 
few rough lines that marked out the cliff, and 
ocean, and trees. Then he paused a moment 
with half-closed eyes to admire the almost 
tropical coloring of the landscape. 

A harsh rattle broke upon his ears. 

He glanced about him. At his feet lay a 
wicked rattlesnake coiled to strike; its tail 
vibrated and its horrid head swayed. For an 
instant Worth gazed, wide-eyed, dazed with 
fear. Then he sprang to his feet and, with a 
wild ery, leaped backward. 

He could not remember just how it hap- 
pened, but his heel must have struck a boulder, 
for, with arms and legs outspread, he toppled 
backward into the abyss. He could not even 
remember falling. There was only the vivid 
picture of the coiled rattler, the overpowering 
fear that swept him, and then a tremendous 
crashing. 

When his senses returned, he found himself 
lying with his face toward the dazzling blue 
sky; he was scratched and bleeding, but alive 
and apparently not seriously hurt. 

Then he saw what had happened. He had 
fallen into the outspread branches of one of 
the cypress trees growing from the face of the 
cliff. He now lay upon the thatch of tough 
foliage, suspended between sky and sea, forty 





feet below the overhanging lip of rock. 
He was half buried in the aromatic bed of 
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foliage. One arm was plunged deep into the 
thateh, and as he gingerly worked it free, 
he was surprised to find that the sleeve of his 
flannel shirt was torn to ribbons and that 
his forearm was covered with blood from the 
gashes of sharp twigs. 

Beneath him a big wave rolled into the 
gorge and with a thundering roar burst into 
spray. A shower of salt water flew upward 
and set his scratches to smarting. He sat up 
suddenly to look round, and at once he began 
to sink through the thatch. For an instant he 
struggled ; at every movement his leg, or arm, 
or part of his body would break through the 
leaves. Then, realizing that safety lay in 
spreading his body over as much of the sur- 
face as possible, he lay flat again. 

But he must know at once the full extent of 
his danger. Point Lobos was a lonely place; 
there were few tourists at that time of the year. 
No one would miss him until nightfall. They 
might not search for him until the next day. 

If he should happen to go to sleep in the 


Robert | forty feet below him; from there they extended | tree top, or if a wind should come up, he would 


undoubtedly fall from his perch. 
He shuddered at the thought. 
Turning cautiously over on his 
stomach, he wriggled toward the 
outer edge of the thatch and 
peered down. The tree that bore 
him upclung precariously to a crev- 
ice of the cliff. Worth could hardly 
believe that so stunted a growth 
eould support his weight, but he 
noticed that the gnarled trunk had 
adapted itself to every crevice of 
the rock, and that it clung to the 
cliff with a thousand fingers. 

One glance assured him that his 
hope of finding the tree attached to 
some ledge along which he could 
climb was false. He studied the 
chasm. Almost directly below the 
tree that he was in, he saw another 
similar cypress. 

The second tree had its roots 
on a ledge of rock. ‘TY? .t ledge, 
which was almost half say down 
the face of the cliff, see: ,ed to offer 
a footing toward the Lead of the 
chasm. Worth felt that, if he could 
only reach that rocky ledge, he 
should be able to work his way to 
the rocks at the landward end, 
where he could climb out. 

If he could only reach it! The 
idea seemed preposterous. How 
could he reach the ledge when he 
was forty feet above it in a tree 
top! He rolled carefully over on 
his back and studied the situation 
above. The top of the bare cliff 
leaned out slightly toward him. 
He could not possibly scale that 
wall. He shouted for help until 
his breath failed. The cannonad- 
ing of the sea drowned his voice. 
Had a reseue party stood on the 
cliff above, they would not have 
heard his calls. Without hope, sick 
at heart, he shut his eyes and lay - 
quietly. The sun beat fiercely down upon him. 
The cuts and scratches on his body burned and 
smarted. He was terribly thirsty, and the 
constant showering of salt spray began to crack 
his lips. In his mind he went over the situation 


‘again. Above there was noescape; below was 


the ledge and the tree. If only he had fallen 
into the second tree! 

He had fallen half the distance without 
serious harm; why not drop the rest of the 
way? It was his only chance. It would be 
a fearful fall if he missed his goal, but he must 
risk it. The other cypress, directly below 
him, seemed as large as the one he was in. 

**T don’t believe I’m going to be killed 
to-day,’’ he said to himself stoutly. ‘‘I’ve 
been saved once by a miracle. The longer I 
stay here the weaker I’ll get. I’ll do it while 
things are still in my favor.’’ 

Face down, he wriggled toward the edge 
of the thatch. With his hands he caught a 
firm hold on the branches beneath, and inch 
by inch worked his body through the thatch 
out into space below. ; 

The foliage crashed and crumbled away 
beneath him. His legs broke through, and in 
a moment he hung, suspended by his hands. 
He glanced down to make sure that he would 
hit the mark. Then he shut his eyes and 
dropped. Some one seemed to be throwing 
buckets of water over him. He found himself 
gasping, fighting for breath. He was sitting 
safe in the second tree top, with his legs thrust 
clear through the mat of leaves and the cloth- 
ing torn almost from his body. But he lived, 
and when he gingerly tested his limbs he found 
that no bones were broken. nN 

To extricate himself from the tree top was 
painful and difficult. He had been cut in 
many places. But at last he stood on the 
ledge of rock, a hundred feet or more above the 
surf that showered him with spray. Without 
wasting any time, he started to work his way 
along the slippery sheif toward the land. He 
had to move cautiously, for in places the 
ledge was very narrow, but after what he had 
gone through he had little fear. 

‘¢ After this,’’ Worth said to his cousin Robert 
the next day, ‘‘I’ll stay to kill the rattler.’’ 
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BRITISH SHIPS LANDING TROOPS AT SALONIKI 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


T this time of year, the days are not the 
only things that are ‘‘short.’’ 

If Opportunity has shut One Door, 

Resolve can open Thrice a Hundred more. 
HEN you talk of maintaining a principle, 
be sure that it is not a prejudice. 

UR sole import from Greenland is eryolite, 

five thousand tons of which came in this 
year, at an average price of $20a ton. It is 
a white cleavable mineral of waxy lustre used 
in making an opaque glaze for enameling 
hardware. The normal supply from Europe 
the war has shut off. 


HE Weather Bureau in Washington has 

finished a ten years’ study of thunderstorms 
in America. The place that had the largest 
number is Tampa, in Florida—%44 in ten years. 
During the same period, Santa Fe had 732. 
On the Pacific coast electrical storms are rare. 
San Francisco had only eight in the ten years. 


HE country will probably agree that Phila- 

delphia is wise in deciding that the Liberty 
Bell shall make no more long journeys; never- 
theless, it is worth while to remember that 
nearly twenty million persons saw the bell 
during its recent visit to the Pacific coast, 
and that it greatly stimulated their patriotic 
feeling. ba 

HE vote by which China selected the del- 

egates to the convention that decided that 
it should be a monarchy shows that at present 
it is far from understanding republicanism. 
In Peking, where, if anywhere, there should 
have been a large and representative vote, only 
1,602 ballots were cast—about one to five 
hundred of the population. 


INCE during the last few months this 
country has been losing population to 
Europe instead of gaining it, there is little 
likelihood that the problem of the unemployed 
will be so pressing this winter as it was a year 


ago and two years ago. In fact, many parts 
of the country now report a shortage of un- 
skilled labor—a very unusual condition at this 
time of year. = 

HERE were big headlines and much edi- 

torial comment last month when the French 
Chamber of Deputies voted to call the class of 
1917 to the colers. As if war ever meant any- 
thing else than calling boys to the colors! In 
our Civil War more than 2,000,000 soldiers 
enlisted in the Union army alone before they 
had reached their twenty-first birthday, and 
600,000 of them were under seventeen. 


RVILLE Wright sold his aéroplane inter- 
ests because, as he put it, he wanted ‘‘to 
take up work again in that little old shop 
over on West Third Street.’’ How many suc- 
cessful men there are who long for the same 
thing: the peace and quiet and freedom to 
work as they please and the chance to think 
at leisure that they associate with the little 
old shop or the unpretentious store where they 
began! And how few have the courage to 
accept the chance! It is our chief American 
fault to look at business as an end rather than 
as a means. xo 
DEQUATE protection of our birds is not 
yet secure, for sportsmen, or men who 
call themselves sportsmen, are fighting the 
national migratory bird jaw on the ground 
that it is unconstitutional. On the other 
hand, the Boone and Crockett Club, the New 
York Zodlogical Society, and the Camp Fire 
Club of America have filed briefs with the 
Supreme Court of the United States in favor 
of the law, the last-named organization on the 
interesting ground that birds are so important 
to the safety of our crops that they are entitled 
to protection as a measure of military prepar- 
edness. aoa 
EST Australia has a company, newly 
organized to manufacture war munitions 
for Great Britain and its allies, that offers an 
interesting contrast to most of the concerns 
engaged in the business. In its prospectus it 
declared that it would not pay dividends; any 





surplus that remained after retiring the capital 
at the end of hostilities would be devoted to 
some charitable or patriotic work incidental 
to the war. The company does not even 
guarantee the return of the $250,000 capital ; 


-| but patriotic sentiment is so strong among the 


Australians that they promptly subscribed the 
necessary amount. 
® & 


1915. 


HE end of the year—and such a year! 

| The saddest year in the history of the 
world. And the new year-opens in such 
circumstances that the word ‘‘happy’’ prefixed 
to our greetings will: seem like the gloomiest 
mockery, for the horrors and distress and hate 
that are rife in what we term the civilized 


| world bid fair to increase before the close of 
| another December. 


We have no heart to review in detail the 
record of 1915. Indeed, the war has been the 
one prolonged event that puts every other event 
into obseurity ; and the story of the war is an 
almost unbelievable record of fresh nations 
joining in the fray, of great battles and heart- 
rending destruction of life, of advance and 
retreat on many battle fronts—all without any 
decisive action to foretell victory for either 
side or an end to the bloodshed. 

Even in our own country the war overshad- 
ows all else almost as completely as if we were 
a party to it. The one comforting fact is that 
we have not been drawn into it. But our 
very neutrality has made us unpopular with 
the people of every belligerent nation. From 
both sides we have suffered grievous and 
unredressed wrongs—wrongs on the sea and 
on the land, at home and abroad: the drown- 
ing of peaceable and helpless civilian travelers, 
interference with our legitimate commerce, and 
destruction of our industrial plants by domestic 
enemies who have acted either upon their own 
impulse or upon the incitement of governments 
beyond the ocean. 

What the future has in store for Europe, and 
what for us, no man knows. The countries at 
war are increasing their armies and extending 
their activities. Our government still has 
many unsettled and serious differences with 
the governments of belligerent countries; and 
the beginning of the new year finds us with 
our patience strained almost to the breaking 
point. May God grant that a righteous peace 
may 200n put an end to the strife and anxiety 
that now prevail all over the globe! 


* 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


OT since Lincoln’s second inaugural, 
N delivered now more than fifty years ago, 
has an American President addressed 
the Congress or the people of the United 
States on matters so momentous as those that 
Mr. Wilson discussed in his message to the new 
Congress. That is why Congress listened to 
the President’s words with no merely polite 
and perfunctory interest, and that is why those 
words have been read with eager attention by 
citizens all over the country. 

The keynote of the President’s message is 
preparation for national defense. We find our- 
selves suddenly shaken in our self-confident 
belief in our security. The world war has 
taught us that we are not so safe from ag- 
gression from without as we imagined, and 
that we are actually menaced by unsuspected 
dangers at home. Against possible enemies 
abroad the first necessity of defense is a better 
military and naval preparation, and so the 
President asks for an increase in the army, 
the organization of a trained military reserve 
of 400,000 men, and the strengthening of the 
navy by several battleships and powerful 
cruisers and by one hundred submarine craft. 
To the same end, he urges also that we take 
a national interest in greater industrial efti- 
ciency and carefully plan a system for ‘‘mobil- 
izing’’ our great resources in case of need. 
Federal aid to industrial education, a rural 
credit system, and a careful study and a more 
intelligent treatment of our railway problem 
are things that, still with an eye to national 
safety, he especially recommends. 

Since the United States can hardly feel that 
it is in a safe or dignified position when its 
sea-borne commerce is entirely dependent on 
foreign shipping, the President desires the 
prompt rebuilding of an American merchant 
marine; and because he doubts the readiness of 
private capital to attack the situation at once, 
he believes that the government should build 
and sail merchant vessels until such time as 
private citizens are willing to take over the 
venture. 

With regard to the possible foes in our own 
household, the President spoke most vigorously. 
It is a question that we had never thought to 





have presented to us, but we can no longer 
doubt that some of our naturalized citizens 
have held their loyalty to the land of their 
birth above that which they have pledged to 
the United States. They have conspired 
against the peace and security of this country 
in the interests of some of the nations at war. 
The President asked for better national laws 
to meet that unforeseen peril. 

Finally, because the events of the war have 
left us few: sincere friends among the more 
powerful European nations, the President 
urged the wisdom of cementing the friendship 
and confidence that have been growing up 
between ourselves and the nations of Latin 
America, the treatment of them all, not as 
dependencies in need of protection, but as full 
equals and partners, and the conquest of the 
good will of the Philippines and Porto Rico 
by promptly conceding increased power of self- 
government to those islands. 


& & 


THE ART OF LISTENING. 


ROBABLY it would be better for every 
P one of us if we listened more and talked 

less. Some need the advice more than 
others, but there are few that could not profit 
by it. With most people, listening is a good 
deal a matter of bargain. We let others tell 
us their troubles and interests and experiences 
so that we may have a decent excuse for telling 
them ours. 

Yet how little good it does to tell ours! It 
sometimes brings us a sense of relief, which 
does not last, and often an abundance of advice, 
which we do not take. And how much good 
it does to hear the experiences of others, which 
teach us always invaluable truths of human 
nature, and in which we may often find en- 
couragement and inspiration. 

But how much more some persons hear 
than others! Some listen simply for diver- 
sion, because their own lives are empty and 
they want to fill them with a thousand little 
happenings undistinguished in significance. 
Others listen from a scientific curiosity, anxious 
to probe the secrets of souls, to analyze motives, 
and understand passions. Others, again, listen 
just from love, and it is astounding what mys- 
teries are opened to them. 

We all know persons, most often women, at 
whose touch hearts seem to unfold like flowers 
in sunshine. It was said of Margaret Fuller 
that young and old, men and women, friends 
and strangers, revealed to her every secret of 
their lives; that the most reticent people, 
although meeting her for the first time, would 
tell things they had never meant to tell, and go 
away and wonder why they had done it. 

Such a magnetic faculty of eliciting confi- 
dences is one of the most exquisite gifts in the 
world. It brings joy to its possessor and wide 
profit to others. Many things contribute to it 
—patience, tact, common sense; but love is the 
chief of them. 'Those who are endowed with 
it should cherish it and cultivate it, and never, 
never abuse it. But, indeed, they never do. 


& & 


THE DILEMMA OF GREECE. 


‘To situation of Greece is essentially 
tragic—not tragic like the fate of Belgium 
or of Serbia, for Greece has not faced a 
power far stronger than itself and paid the 
penalty for its heroism in blood and ruin; but 
tragic in a subtler yet almost equally poignant 
sense. Caught at last in the whirlpool of war, 
this people, which until lately had a racial 
self-consciousness and a national ambition as 
vigorous as that of any of the smaller countries 
of Europe, has pursued a policy of timidity and 
vacillation that, whatever the result of the war, 
bids fair to reduce it to impotence and inferi- 
ority among its neighbors. 

The tragedy of the matter lies not in that 
fact alone, but in the certainty that any other 
policy would have plunged the country into 
difficulties that might have been still more 
serious. Venezelos, the leading statesman of 
Greece, wished his people to ally themselves 
firmly with England, France, and Russia. He 
was right in thinking that a victory for the 
Entente, if Greece had borne her share, would 
have produced more substantial benefits for 
Greece than any other possible outcome of 
the war. But the King did not believe in the 
possibility of a victory for the Entente, and 
Venezelos could not have carried his policy 
through except by means that would have 
brought on a revolution and divided the nation 
against itself. 

If Constantine could have had his way, no 
doubt he would have swung Greece to the 
side of his imperial brother-in-law. But then 
Greek commerce would have been at the mercy 
of the allied fleets, and the country, since it is 





especially vulnerable from the sea, would 
have had to pay dearly for taking sides against 
the alliance that commands the sea. 

And so he chooses the easiest way. He 
keeps Greece ‘‘neutral.’? He declined to take 
the advice of Venezelos and go boldly to the 
rescue of Serbia; he dares not openly resist 
the allies, who use Greek territory as the base 
of their operations in the Balkans, by virtue 
of that very treaty of alliance between Greece 
and Serbia that Constantine has refused to 
recognize. 

The most that Greece can hope for now is 
to save itself from actually taking part in the 
fighting. The greater country that Venezelos 
dreamed of, with Cyprus and the Levant and 
the historic isles of Greece united again to the 
ancient motherland, is no longer possible. The 
Entente powers will have no reason to be 
grateful to Greece if they win. If they dis- 
member the Ottoman Empire, none of it will 
fall to Greece. And if Germany is triumphant, 
both Turkey and Bulgaria must be thought of 
before Greece. They will |be the influential 
nations in the near East, and 
satisfied to be a mere hanger-on oKt 
confederation that will arise under German 
guidance. Through divided counsels, Greece, 
although it has won momentary deliverance 
from war, can hardly fail to lose much that 
both Constantine and Venezelos would be glad 
to gain or even to keep. 


* © 


FOR HONEST ADVERTISING. 


VERY significant hearing took place in 
A Washington the other day, when the As- 
sociated Advertising Clubs of the World 
argued before the national Trade Commission 
for government action against fraudulent ad- 
vertising. The commission was considering 
whether misleading or otherwise dishonest 
advertising comes under the jurisdiction of the 
national trade act. Leading publishers and 
advertisers were present to express their earnest 
belief that it does. 

The hearing brought out the fact that thirty- 
two states already have laws that apply to 
the evil, and that most of them enforce the 
laws with reasonable stringency. That is a 
great improvement over the conditions of 
twenty-five or even ten years ago, but it does 
not touch the question at issue in the recent 
hearing; namely, how to prevent fraud. in 
national advertising. 'To prosecute local man- 
ufacturers and merchants who make false 
statements in their advertising is a part of the 
work of the advertising clubs—is, in fact, one 
of the things that called them into being in the 
first place, and that has kept them alive since; 
but when a man makes an article in one state 
and advertises it in another, the clubs cannot 
reach him, nor, in some cases, can the state 
laws. He is engaged in interstate commerce, 
over which only the national laws have 
authority. 

Obvious and glaring ‘‘fakes’’ that use the 
mails the government of course can and does 
stop by issuing fraud orders, which shut off the 
offenders’ postal privileges. Importantas that 
action is,—and the solicitor for the Post 
Office Department says that by such frauds 
$239,000,000 was lost to the people of the 
United States in four years,—it stops only a 
small part of the thefts perpetrated through 
dishonest advertising. The purpose of the 
recent hearing was to induce the Trade Com- 
mission to act under the present law or to ask 
Congress for power to act. 

Merchants are beginning to see that dis- 
honesty in advertising is unfair competition. 
The man who tells the truth about his goods 
is at a disadvantage, as compared with the 
man who lies cheerfully about his; and cer- 
tainly it is to the benefit of the community 
that the honest rather than the dishonest man 
shall prosper. He deserves the assurance that 
the strong arm of the government is behind 
him. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


ATIONAL PREPAREDNESS. —In his 

annual report as Secretary of War, Mr. 
Garrison declared that a citizeri reserve army 
of 500,000 was necessary if the nation were not 
to be utterly without means of defense in time 
of peril, and added that if the citizens did not 
volunteer in sufficient numbers to form so 
essential and so modest a force, some means of 


compelling the service must be found. The War 


College division of the general staff at the same 
time recommended a regular army of 500,000 
men, of whom 121,000 should be with the colors 
and the remainder in reserve, and a Continental 
army of fairly well-trained men numbering 
1,000,000.——Secretary Daniels of the Navy 
has announced that henceforth promotions in 
that service will be made for merit rather 
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than for seniority. ——The two new 32,000-ton 
battleships are to be built in government navy 
yards, one at New York and the other at San 
Francisco. 
e 

ONGRESS.—A striking debate took place 

in the Senate on December 10th, when 
Senator Hoke Smith of Georgia introduced a 
resolution to investigate British interference 
with American trade. Senator Lodge of 
Massachusetts offered an amendment to inquire 
also into the destruction of the Lusitania, 
Falaba, Arabic, and Hesperian, and the 
attacks on the Gulflight and Petrolite, and to | 
investigate the facts referred to by the Presi- 


dent when he spoke of the conspiracies of 


naturalized citizens against the peace and 

safety of the country. The resolution was re- 

ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
& 


ACIFIC MAIL STEAMERS BOUGHT. 

The American International Corporation 
has bought seven vessels of the Pacific Mail 
fleet, and will keep them under the American | 
flag. The steamers will be used in trade with | 
Central America and the west coast of South 
America. 





& 


ELATIONS WITH GERMANY.— On 
December 10th, in accordance with the 
request of the United States government, 
the German Emperor personally recalled Cap- 
tain Boy-Ed and Captain von Papen, the 
naval and military attachés at Washington. 
At the same time he asked this government to 
insure a safe-conduct for them back to Ger- 
many.—-Two days later, Count von Bern- 
storff, the German ambassador, announced 
that he had instructions to disavow the activ- 
ities of Capt. Franz von Rintelen, so far as they 
might be found to violate any of the laws of the 
United States. Rintelen has been accused of or- 
ganizing financial support for General Huerta’s 
latest attempt to regain power in Mexico. 
® 


ATIONAL CONVENTIONS. —The Re- 

publican National Committee has fixed 
June 7th as the date and Chicago as the place 
for the next presidential nominating conven- 
tion. The Democratic convention will meet 
at St. Louis June 14th. 


* 


MMIGRATION FALLS OFF.—Immigra- 

tion into this country has virtually come to 
a standstill. In 1913 it amounted to 1,352, 695. 
In 1914 it fell to about 700,000. During the} 
first eleven months of 1915 only 116,242 aliens | 
entered the ports of the country. 


= 


EXICO.—General Villa was reported to 

be in Chihuahua, and General Obregon 
was in pursuit of him with a considerable | 
foree. Villa is very bitter against the United | 
States, and is said to be destroying American | 
property wherever he can. A Villa garrison | 
still held Ciudad Juarez, but Carranza troops 
were approaching to assault it.——President 
Carranza has issued a proclamation nullifying 
all acts, contracts, and concessions made by 
the Huerta or the conventionist governments 
in Mexico. 
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HINA.—On December 11th, the council 

of state of China, finding that 1,993 out of 
2,043 representatives qualified to vote on the 
question of changing the government of China 
into a monarchy had voted in favor of that 
change, tendered the throne to Yuan Shih-Kai, 
president of the republic. Yuan at first de- 
clined to accept the offer, but, according to 
unofficial dispatches from Peking, he yielded 
to a second petition from the council of state, 
and promised to accept the throne. 


THE EUROPEAN WAR 
(From December 9th to December 15th.) 


The news of the week from the fighting 
fronts was the withdrawal of the allied forces 
from Serbian Macedonia, and their retirement 
on Saloniki. Gievgeli and Doiran were evac- 
uated on December 11th, and two days later it 
was announced that the retreat was accom- 
plished successfully, that Saloniki was being 
organized as a permanent base, and that the | 
advance of the enemy had been hampered 
by a systematic destruction of the Nish- 
Saloniki Railway. Both Paris and London 
deny that there is any intention of abandoning 
the Balkan region, and ascribe the retirement 
to the present inadequacy of the allied army 
to hold the line in the face of flank attacks by 
the Turks, Bulgars, and Germans, and to the | 
fact that the conquest of the remainder of | 
Serbia had made the holding of that line of no | 
importance. The Bulgarians assert that the 
allied forces lost heavily during the withdrawal | | 
and in the actions that preceded it. 

The Greek army made no attempt to hinder | 
the movement of the allied troops; at one time, 
indeed, it was reported that the army was to 
be demobilized at once. But that is not likely | 
to occur, since as far as Greece is concerned | 
the situation is very tense. An armed force 
of French and British is intrenched on its | 
soil, and it is likely to be followed and attacked | 








own borders, Greece would hardly think the 
time suitable for disarming. A dispatch from 
Athens said that, on account of the feeling that 
would be aroused in Greece if either Buigars 
or Turks invaded the country, German or 
Austrian troops would attack the Entente army 
if such a course were decided upon. 

The London Telegraph’s correspondent 
writes that there are evidences of Greek hos- 
tility to the Entente forces at Saloniki, and 
that the defenses and artillery emplacements 

: made by the Greek sol- 
diers face the allied camp 
instead of the frontier. 

Fighting still continued 
in Aijbania and Monte- 
negro, whither the Aus- 
trians and Bulgarians 
have pursued the rem- 
nants of the Serbian army. 
No very trustworthy re- 
ports from that front were 
received, however. 

The Turks tried to 
follow up their victory in 
Mesopotamia by driving the British out of 
Kut el Amara. The fighting was brisk, but 
the Turks were repulsed. Reinforcements are 
being hurried to Sir John Nixon’s relief. A 
Turkish expedition against Aden, at the mouth 
of the Red Sea, is under way. The British 
believe the port to be impregnable against any 
force the Turks can bring across the desert. 

In the Trentino the Italians bombarded Riva 
and Rovereto, without important results. 

There were lively skirmishes along the front 
in Champagne and Artois. Neither side ap- 
parently gained much. 

On December 15th, it was announced that 
Sir John French, who has commanded the 
British forees in France since the war broke 
out, would return to England, and that Sir 
Douglas Haig would succeed him. Sir John 
will be raised to the peerage as a viscount. 

Apparently the Russians will soon renew 
the offensive. General Ruzsky says that his 
army is now well supplied with shells, prob- 
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| ably by means of the new double-track railway 


that Russia has recently built to the port of 
Kola, on the Arctic Ocean. That port lies just 
across the frontier from Norway, and owing to 
the warm currents that come round North 
Cape from the Atlantic can be kept free of ice 
all winter. Russian troops have been concen- 
trated along the southwestern frontier, as if for 
an attack on the Austrians at Czernowitz. 

On December 9th, Chancellor Bethmann 
Hollweg made an important speech in the 
German Reichstag on the subject of peace. 
He declared that Germany could not be ex- 
pected to begin peace negotiations, as long as 
it was victorious on so many fronts, and as 
long as its enemies cherished the false belief 
| that it was approaching a collapse. He said, 
however, that Germany would gladly consider 
any peace proposals ‘‘compatible with its dig- 
nity and safety.’’ The parties of the Reichstag, 


| except the Socialists, are united in the support 


of the government, and have made a declara- 
tion that a peace must contain ‘‘guarantees for 
Germany’s safety, even if that implies annex- 
ations.’’ Doctor Scheidemann and a majority 
of the Socialists are opposed to annexation. 

The comments on Bethmann Holliweg’s 
speech in London and Paris make it clear that 
there is no intention in England or France to 
discuss peace in the spirit that the German 
chancellor indicates as agreeable to Germany. 

According to the London dispatches, the 
recruiting movement in England, of which 
Lord Derby has been in charge, is remarkably 
successful. The exact figures have not been 
published, but it is declared that nearly four 
million men have responded to the call to arms. 
If that is indeed the fact, there can be no 
further question of conscription. 

A bill has been introduced prolonging the 
life of the present British Paviiament a year 
beyond the five-year period, in order to avoid 
a general election at this time. Mr. Asquith 


declared that arrangements have been made |: 


for reducing substantially the salaries of all 
the ministers of the crown. 

The French cruiser Descartes stopped the 
American steamers Coamo, Carolina and San 


| Juan near Porto Rico, and took from them 
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six men who were said to be German or Aus- 
trian citizens. Three were members of the 
crew of the Coamo, one was a steward on the 
Carolina, and two were passengers on the San 
Juan. The United States protested these acts 


by an army of the German-Bulgarian alliance. | at once, and asked France to disavow them 


With the war thus being fought out within its | and release the men. 
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By Jessie 


This is one of the best and most novel calendars we have published. It is 
arranged in four leaves—each leaf picturing a scene from a popular fairy tale, 
A brief word story of the tale appears on the back of each picture. 

The illustrations are by that world famous child artist, Jessie Willcox Smith. 

The scenes are from the following fairy tales: 


Goldilocks — Little Red Riding Hood 
Jack and the Bean Stalk — Cinderella 


Every child will delight in seeing these favorite fairy tale characters attrac- 
tively illustrated in brilliant colors. Everybody will appreciate the artistic 
conception of these child-like myth children so masterfully painted by this famous 
artist. You'll keep it for art’s sake long after the calendar has served its 
purpose. The pictures may be framed as there is no advertising on them. 


The calendar will be a daily reminder of the satisfaction given by 
“Swift's Premium” Hams and Bacon 


How to Get the Calendar 


This beautiful calendar will be sent to any address in United States for 
10 cents in coin or stamps: 
or—Trade-mark end of five ‘ ‘Swift's Premium” Oleomargarine cartons 
or— Labels from five of “Swift's Premium” Sliced Bacon cartons 
or—4 Covers from Brookfield Sausage cartons 
or—6 Maxine Elliott Soap Wrappers 
or—10 Wool Soap Wrappers 


(Add 10c extra in Canada on account of duty.) 
When you write for calendar, address: 


& Company 4121 Packers Avenue 





Swift Chicago 
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WINTER TWILIGHT 
By Bliss Carman 


LONG the wintry skyline, 
Crowning the rocky crest, 
Stands the bare screen of hardwood 
trees 
Against the saffron west— 
Its gray and purple network 
Of branching tracery 
Outspread upon the lucent air, 
Like weed within the sea. 


The scarlet robe of autumn 
Renounced and put away, 

The mystic earth is fairer still— 
A Puritan in gray. 

The spirit of the winter, 
How tender, how austere! 

Yet all the ardor of the spring 
And summer’s dream are here. 


Fear not, O timid lover, 
The touch of frost and rime! 
This is the virtue that sustained 
The roses in their prime. 
The anthem of the north wind 
Shall hallow thy despair, 
The benediction of the snow 
Be answer to thy prayer. 


And now the star of evening 
That is the pilgrim’s sign 

Is lighted in the primrose dusk— 
A lamp before a shrine. 

Peace fills the mighty minster, 
Tranquil, and gray, and old, 

And all the chancel of the west 
Is bright with paling gold. 


A little wind goes sifting 
Along the meadow floor, 

Like steps of lovely penitents 
Who sighingly adore. 

Then falls the twilight curtain, 
And fades the eerie light, 

And frost and silence turn the keys 
In the great doors of night. 
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THE HARD WAY. 


OME years ago the newspapers of a 
Vermont city reported the death of a Mr. 
Bailey, one of the best-known and most- 
respected citizens in the town. Hehad 
not achieved eminence, but he was a 
lawyer widely known for his honesty 

and ability, had held the office of state railway 

commissioner for three years, and was president 
of one of the local banks at the time of his death. 

The notable thing about his career was that he 

had reached an honorable position in life in the 

face of difficulties that most men would have 
thought insurmountable. 

Wayne Bailey was the son of a poor Vermont 
farmer. In his youth he met with a terrible acci- 
dent that caused the loss of both hands and an 
eye. Many of the neighbors predicted that he 
would become a “town charge,” but they did not 
take into account the young man’s pluck and 
determination. He learned to write by attaching 
a pen to a rubber band at his wrist, studied law, 
and was admitted to the bar when he was thirty- 
four. That he rose steadily in public esteem, won 
the confidence of his clients, and accumulated a 
competence for himself we have already said. 

No doubt Wayne Bailey often felt the serious 
handicap of his crippled condition, but the chances 
are that without it he never would have risen into 
public notice at all. Difficulties in a life are a 
good deal like obstructions in the bed of a flowing 
stream. If the stream is slender and feeble, the 
flow may be stopped altogether, leaving the chan- 
nel below bare and stony; but if the current is 
strong it overflows the obstruction, and gains force 
by being lifted to a higher level. Obstructions 
and difficulties count for less than the current 
pressure or character pressure behind them. 

The young man who talks deprecatingly of his 
unfavorable circumstances is preparing his hear- 
ers for the report of his failure, and the report is 
pretty sure to follow. A timid spirit trembles, 
even in bullet-proof armor, while the brave heart 
wins battles with the stones that others stumble 
over. 
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THE BUILDER. 


N the first place,” Ellen Haworth said, 
“I know there is away. In the second 
place, if there is a way, I can find it.” 

Ellen Haworth said these things to 
herself, very firmly and clearly; but the 
problem was a hard one, for even after 

the declaration of her creed her brows were 
twisted into a troubled frown. The problem con- 
cerned the church that they were trying to build. 
They needed a church terribly down in that corner 
of the city—a church with rooms for girls’ clubs 
and boys’ clubs, and a place to take care of 
babies — Ellen drew a long breath. She must 
help—she must! And yet how could she, without 
money or talent of any kind? 

The problem was still unsettled Sunday when 
Ellen, looking round after the service was over, 
saw a strange girl hurrying out. Obeyingasudden 
impulse, she ran after her. 

“Please don’t go till I say, ‘How do you do’!” 
she cried. 

The girl stopped abruptly. “I’m sorry,” she 
said, “‘but I had begun to be afraid that no one 
here cared to speak to strangers.” 

“You see,” Ellen apologized, ‘‘we’re all so ex- 
cited over our building. We are raising the money 
ourselves, and it’s hard! But come and let me 
introduce you to a girl you’ll love.” 

The other girl laughed, embarrassed. “You 
couldn’t to-day,thank you. Just now, I don’t feel 
loving. But maybe I’ll come back next Sunday. 
Only please, please tell your church people to re- 
member this: A church isn’t a building!” And 
then the girl was gone. 

She was there the next Sunday. Ellen, who was 
watching for her, slipped into the seat beside 
her, and her warm little hand gave the stranger 
welcome. The girl looked at her in pathetic 
surprise. 

“Do you really feel that way?” she asked. “I 
do so want to believe you do!” 

Ellen heard nothing of the sermon that day; she 
was thinking over and over the sermon the girl 
beside her had preached. To think that girls like 
that were slipping away just because everyone 
was too much absorbed to notice! She could watch 
for them if she could not do anything else. 

Two years later the eluurech was dedicated. Ellen 

















had helped very little,—there were tears in her 
eyes as she thought how little,—but how she loved 
it! She was thinking of it all when the girl of two 
years before came up to her. 

“IT want to tell you something, Ellen Haworth,” 
she said. ‘‘You won’t believe it, but it’s true. 
Next to Doctor Brisbane, you built this church.” 

“7!” Ellen stammered. 

“Yes, you. You have made everyone belong. 
No one ever stood outside a group that you were 
in. I could count fifty people whose contributions 
should count to your credit; but that’s the least 
part of it; it’s the feeling that’s the real thing. 
Aud that’s what you have given us all.” 
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AN AMAZING ESCAPE. 


HE trail along the side of the mountains near 
Golden, writes Col. S. B. Steele in his account 
of the Mounted Police Service in the Canadian 
Rockies, was suitable only for pack animals. At 
the highest part it was more than a thousand 
feet above the foaming torrent, and was danger- 
ous enough anywhere. One of the most remark- 
able experiences on it was that of Mr. H.S. Holt, a 
civil engineer. He was making a trip over the 
pack trail from Kicking Horse Pass to the Colum- 
bia River with his surveying crew, and was riding 
a spirited broncho that was new to mountain 
travel. 

When he got to the lower cafion of the Kicking 
Horse he found the trail very bad. At one point 
his horse slipped on a loose stone, but Mr. Holt 
managed to dismount safely and tried to make 
the animal back. Instead of backing, she lunged 
forward, hit him in the chest, and knocked him 
over the side of the cafion, which at that point was 
perpendicular and had a drop of seventy-five feet 
to the river. In falling he turned a complete 
somersault and landed on the trunk of a dead tree 
that was stuck fast in the rocks some twenty- 
seven feet below the trail. The horse fell to the 
bottom of the cafion amidst a cataract of loose 
stones. 

When the rest of the party came up they lowered 
a lariat and pulled the engineer back to the trail. 
He was not badly injured. They could see the 
horse lying on the rocks, and decided that it would 
be humane to kill her; but three shots missed 
her, and the broncho struggled into the current 
and somehow swam across to the opposite shore 
of the river. 

The next day Mr. Holt sent his packers back to 
try to recover the saddle and some papers that 
were in the saddlebags. They found the horse 
lying on the rocks with one eye out and a badly 
mangled leg. The men knew that the mount was 
the engineer’s favorite, and they built a brush 
shelter over the poor beast. When they reported 
to Mr. Holt, he sent them back with a bag of oats, 
and later she was sent to the engineer’s ranch for 
a year. 

When the Alberta Field Force was raised for 
the suppression of Riel’s Rebellion, I saw a man in 
the ranks of the Alberta Mounted Rifles who was 
riding a one-eyed horse. He told me that his 
mount was the same horse that went into the 
cafion with Mr. Holt. 
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AN ECCENTRIC GENIUS. 


EADERS of “A Submarine of 1776,” which 
R appeared in The Companion of last May, 

writes a subscriber, may be interested in 
the later history of the American Turtle, and its 
inventor, David Bushnell. 

Only a man of considerable strength could run 
the submarine to the best advantage, and Bush- 
nell, since he was somewhat frail, usually left 
the task to others. But in 1777, he himself used the 
craft in making an attack on the British frigate 
Cerberus, at anchor off New London. Although 
the attempt to blow up the frigate failed, he did 
sink a schooner lying just astern, that the British 
had recently captured. That was the first vessel 
ever destroyed by a submarine. Some of the 
Sailors on the schooner, seeing the floating line 
that was attached to the magazine, drew it inboard, 
thinking it was a fishing line. Bushnell had pro- 
vided for just such an emergency by placing wheels 
with iron points on the outside of the magazine. 
These revolved when the magazine was raised 
from the water up the side of a vessel. That set 
the mechanism, and the explosion followed. The 
attack on the Cerberus was apparently the last 
attempt to use the Turtle. Bushnell later served 
in the army, and attained the rank of captain. 

In January, 1778, he planned and directed the 
attack on the British ships in the Delaware River, 
which was made the subject of Francis Hopkin- 
son’s satirical poem, “The Battle of the Kegs.’ 
Bushnell’s plan was to use kegs full of powder, 
and provided with an apparatus so arranged as to 
explode the powder as soon as it came in contact 
with any hard object. On account of the darkness 
the kegs were left too far from the ships, and were 
separated by the floating ice; but the next day 
some of them exploded by striking the ice, and 
one British schooner was blown up. 

Bushnell was soon afterward captured in an 
engagement with the enemy, and placed with 
other prisoners on board a British frigate. He 
pretended to be weak-minded, and one day he was 
discovered hacking at the rigging with an axe. 
When he was asked what he was doing, he replied 
that he always had to cut the brush and clear the 
land in the spring, and it was about time to begin. 
That remark being reported to the commander of 
the ship, he ordered that “the fool’ be put ashore. 
Tradition says that Bushnell, as soon as he was 
safe, wrote to the officer, and revealed his identity. 

Soon after that he went to France, and was long 
supposed to have died there; but it has been found 
that he returned to this country after the Revolu- 
tion and settled in Georgia, where under the name 
of David Bush he taught school in Columbia and 
Wilkes counties. During that time he was closely 
associated with Abraham Baldwin, the founder of 
the University of Georgia; and as Baldwin was 
from Guilford, Connecticut, it is not unlikely that 
he knew Bush’s real name and his past history. 

Bushnell afterward took up the study of medi- 
cine, and settled at Warrenton, where he lived 
for the rest of his life. Under the name of Doctor 
Bush he was known as an eccentric but accom- 
plished and learned man. His will revealed his 
real name and provided that the executors should 
inquire in Saybrook, Connecticut, for his heirs. 

For the history of the Turtle after the Revolu- 
tion, we have few facts outside family tradition, 
but in this instance it seems safe to depend upon 
that source for information. According to those 
traditions, the submarine was taken to pieces 
and long cluttered up the attic of the old Bushnell 
house at Westbrook. Members of the family now 
living remember playing with it, as children. 


After the demolition of the old house, what was 
left of the machine remained on the place until 
the property was sold to strangers, when a mem- 
ber of the family removed the fragments of the 
submarine and carefully preserved them. By 
that time, however, there was very little left of 
the old Turtle. 
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SOME OLD MONSTER GUNS. 


N no previous war have great guns been so 
I powerful or so essential to the fighting armies; 

nevertheless, howitzers and mortars are by no 
means the product of this generation. The an- 
cestors of the “Busy Berthas” were performing 
their deadly work at least five centuries ago, says 
Die Welt der Technik. The barrels of the early 
guns were made of cast iron, wrapped with forged 
iron rings to strengthen them. Later the guns 
were cast in bronze. 

One of the first mortars that astonished the 
world was ‘‘Mad Meg of Ghent,” which was 
made in 1382. The gun is still preserved in 
Ghent. It was made in two parts, which screw 
together. The front part—which is really the 








IN ACTION 


barrel—is composed of 32 forged iron strips, held 
together by 41 rings, like an ordinary hooped 
barrel. It is screwed to the back part, which 
contains the chamber for the powder. That has 
20 rings round it. The caliber of the gun is 79.5 
centimetres, which is almost double that of the 
greatest howitzer of to-day, the 42 centimetre. 
The chamber held 60 kilograms of powder, and 
shot about 340 kilograms of stone, pieces of iron 
and glass. It is thought that ‘Mad Meg” had 
her christening in the siege of Oudenarde. 
Another famous gun was mounted at Edinburgh 
Castle. That was not very successful. In the 
first place it was so heavy that its weight nearly 
wrecked the bridge that led over the castle moat; 
and one of the first discharges from the gun lodged 
a great piece of shot on the sides of the barrel, 
and it took forty-eight hours to extract it. When 


“ MAD MEG OF GHENT” 


they finally succeeded in discharging the gun, the 
shot went so high over the enemy’s heads that it 
' did no damage. Eventually it was used for firing 
salutes, until one day the recoil sank it so deep 
into the earth that it was put out of commission. 
The old gun was finally melted up. 

Fifty years later, a Greek cannon founder who 
worked for Sultan Mohammed II made a giant 
gun of bronze that performed good service in the 
siege of Byzantium in 1458. Urban, who had his 
foundry at Adrianople, took three months to make 
the gun. It required sixty oxen two months to 
draw the gun to Byzantium. The caliber was 
sixty centimetres. The gun ended its existence 
by bursting and killing its maker. 

Then came the gun of Mohammed II, which was 
cast in bronze by Munir Alir, and later given asa 
present to England by Sultan Abdul-Aziz and 
preserved in Woolwich. It was a 79.6 caliber gun 
and weighed 7,500 kilograms (eight tons). 

The largest type of mortar ever made—and the 
least destructive one, for it has never been fired— 
is the “Zari Puschka” at Moscow. It is 114.8 
centimetres caliber and weighs 39,000 kilograms. It 
was cast in bronze by Andreas Tschachoff in 1586. 
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MR. PEASLEE ON THE BONSEYS. 


‘“T would favor more folks here in town,” re- 

I marked Abel Nutter a little plaintively, ‘‘if 

Waldo Bonsey. weighed ’bout fifty or sixty 
pounds less’n he does now.” 

Mr. Peaslee’s face betokened a mild perplexity. 
“IT d’know’s I see exactly?” he inquired wonder- 
ingly. ‘‘Ain’t Waldo all right as he is?” 

Abel gazed after Mr. Bonsey a trifle ruefully. 
“He’s all right, I s’pose, for them that’s ’bout his 
size, but he lacks e’nsid’able of bein’ all right for 
a smallish man, same’s I be. Did you ever see 
Waldo Bonsey givin’ a small man a ride?” 

Mr. Peaslee pondered. “M—wal, I d’know’s I 
ever did, now that you question me so snug,” he 
conceded. “But what ofit? And why don’t he?” 

“Wal,” Abel replied judicially, ‘‘a light man like 
me, that never weighed a hundred and forty-five 
in my life, don’t stand no more chance of ketchin’ 
a ride with Waldo Bonsey than he does of flyin’, 
and mebbe not so much. And yet you let him 
overtake a man that weighs two hundred or better, 
and that man gets a ride. 

“And the reason for it is that he wants to wear 
out the springs of his wagon even. He claims that 
when he takes a light pusson in to give him a lift 
he has to hitch over on one side of the seat, and 
that makes one spring get more of a strain than 
the other, so the springs wear out onequal— Waldo 
bein’ so heavy that the wagon sags down on one 
side. 

“When he’s ridin’ alone you'll see him settin’ 
square in the middle of the seat, evenin’ things up, 
and he won’t hitch over for anyone that hefts 
less’n two hundred; he jest goes by ’em with his 
head in the air, and don’t even ‘pear to see ’em. 
It ain’t neighborly!” 

Mr. Peaslee sat for a time in apparent reflection, 
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fingering his thin chin beard. When at length he 
spoke, the words came slowly, as if he were calling 
to mind happenings of a time long past. 

“] never noticed that bout Waldo,” he observed, 
“put like ’nough it’s jest as you say. And if he 
has got any such queer ideas, he come honest 
*nough by ’em, for they was drilled and trained 
into him when he was a boy, by his father. Old 
Deacon Bonsey was full of jest such notions, and 
he made his family live up to ’em. 

“T’ve seen him stop a bitter cold day, when he’d 
be choppin’, and swap his mittens from one hand 
to the other, so the axe handle wouldn’t wear out 
one more’n the other. And they say he used to 
fret because he couldn’t move the shingles from 
the north side of the buildin’s to the south side, so 
that one side of the roof would last as long’s the 
other. I guess that stumped him, and he had to 
let ’em wear out as they was a mind to. 

“T never but once heard of him wilfully lettin’ 
one of a pair of anything wear out first, and that 
was in the interest of science, as you might say. 

“He got a new pair of calfskin boots one time,” 
Mr. Peaslee went on, “and on account of some 
debate at the store ’bout whether greasin’ ’em 
was any help in wearin’, he agreed to try an ex- 
periment. So one of ’em he greased and one he 
didn’t, and the one he didn’t grease give out on a 
Monday and the other one wore till the follerin’ 
Wednesday. It was an awful wrench to the 
old man, and some folks thought it may have 
hastened his end.”’ 
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CHINESE NUMERALS. 


READER of The Companion who lives in 
A Fukien, China, writes concerning a piece of 
miscellany in the issue of September 11, 1913, 
called, ‘Where Our Numerals Came From.” In 
that article it was said that in the systems of nota- 
tion used in China, in India, or in Greece there 
was no zero, and that the symbols had no place 
value. Our correspondent writes: 

The Chinese have a crude system of decimal 
notation; there is no decimal point; but there is 
a symbol (0) for “naught,’’ and each figure has a 
place value. In it they use what are known as 
“horse” signs, a little like our “running hand.” 
They also have had their “reckoning plate,” that 
is, their abacus, from remote antiquity. It is 
divided horizontally into two parts. In the upper 
part, on each wire, are two counters, each of which 
counts five; in the lower part there are five count- 
ers, each of which counts one. Each wire has its 
place value, which is ten times that of the one next 
to it on the right. 

The decimal notation is made to fit this abacus. 
The “horse” signs are — or {,== or {{,= or 
(LS, 4, >, >, , x. In the last four horse 
signs the upper downward stroke counts five, 
and each lower horizontal stroke counts one; 
only in the last sign the horizontal stroke merely 
represents the division between the upper and 
the lower parts of the abacus. 

They have no decimal point; but instead they 
write under the highest number its denomination. 
If there is a denomination to the right that is 
vacant, they represent it just as we do by a zero. 
Thus to write 2,308, they would write, =jijo+, 
with the sign for thousands under the first figure. 

As their characters are written in narrow per- 
pendicular columns, there is not room in a column 
for more than four signs side by side; and this 
circumstance has prevented them from properly 


‘working out the system. 


There are reasons for thinking that the system 
is original with the Chinese. Ordinarily they 
write their numerals 1, 2, 3, horizontally; thus: 
— ==. But the Arabic 2 is simply two 
horizontal strokes run together and modified, 
— Z 2; and so 3 is a modification of three 
horizontal strokes. The Arabic 4 is a modifica- 
tion of the Chinese X%. The Chinese 5 written 
fully is H_; and in the horse signs it is abbreviated 
to%. The resemblance to 5is plain. The figure 
6 seems to be a modification of ., and 8 a modifi- 
cation of &. The 7 is not so easily accounted 
for; but the full character is written -€. 

The Chinese figure for 10 is strikingly like the 
Roman. In each case it is a cross, the Chinese 
being -+- and the Roman X. On very ancient 
Chinese copper cash there is a figure like an hour- 
glass, which is called a “double five.’”’ It is made 
thus, X. The V was originally a rude outline of 
a hand held upright with the thumb and fingers 
expanded; and X is a double V. 
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CLOSE TRANSLATION. 


T: you are not in khaki by the 20th, I shall cut 
you dead.—Ethel M.” Thus does a young 
Englishwoman, in the ‘‘agony,”’ or personal, 
column of an English newspaper call upon some 
young man to join the colors. 

The paper found its way to Germany, and an 
editor there, who wanted to show the desperate 
measures the English were using in order to get 
recruits, but who was ignorant of the nice shad- 
ings of English slang, translated Ethel’s threat in 
this fashion: ‘‘If you are not in khaki by the 20th, 
I shall hack you to death.” 

As one English paper observed, the young 
woman “got more for her money on the other 
side.” 

® & 


HIS EARLY MORNING TASK. 


OT all city folks are as ignorant of the condi- 

N tions on the farm as some farmers are apt 

to suppose. A Bostonian who was spending 

his vacation on a farm in Maine, had resolved 

to rise with the birds, in order to get the full 
advantages of the rural life. 

“Well, young man,” said Farmer Hitree as the 
city chap hove in sight, “been out to hear the hay- 
cock crow, I suppose?” 

The city man smiled. ‘‘No,” said he, ‘‘I’ve been 
out tying a knot in a cord of wood.” 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


11 JUPON Il. DARTER 
UNITE 
PLUMP 
INLET 
TOPAU 
ELOIN 
RAISE 
2. 1. Pen, man, = > 
sigh, chord —harpsichord. I11. 
workhouse. 
3. Mackerel. 
4 I. SEAM 
TEA 


RATS 


u. Hai 
ork, house. 


11. Shoes. 


5. 1. Snail, nail, ail, il, 1. om. 
Cease, ease, sea. III. Flint, 


E 
R lint, tin. 
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THE VISIT. 
BY CLARA PINCKNEY. 


It seemed so very strange last night, 
Away from home, you know, 

When grandma took away the light. 
So when she turned to go 

I said, “ Please leave the door ajar 
A little inch or two, 

And then it will not be so far 
From where | am to you!” 


The bed seemed big enough for ten; 
It is not like my own. 

I thought of dad and mother—then 
I felt so much alone 

I guess I should have cried some more, 
But Billy Fluff, you see, 

Came creeping through the open door, 
And climbed up here with me. 


And that was all I knew until 
The sun shone in my face; 

And Billy Fluff is sleeping still 
Right in the selfsame place. 

But oh, it’s different, now the sun 
Has brought another day. 

I'm sure the visit will be fun; 
I'm sure | want to stay! 


® & 


THE GAME OF DATES. 


BY PATTEN BEARD. 


HO likes to play games? Why, every- 

V y one, of course. But did you ever 
make a game yourself? Suppose you 

try it now? Find a box cover about twelve 
inches square and a large metal button. Get 
a pencil, or your box of crayons, and your ruler. 
Place the box cover right side up on a table 
before you. With your ruler and your pencil, 







toss the button he box cover and take | 
the number of the square on which it falls. 





or crayon, mark off the top of it, 





Each player 
415 





as shown in the picture. There 


and a pencil. 
1|7 





te that is 





well known for some historic event 
has half won the game. The win- 





make the game board. 











Lp JOO] GN] 9 


will be sixteen squares, each one of 
The game is called “dates.’’ What 


number, he se 
ner is the player who first makes 
two dates; but every player must 











which must have a number. The 
numbers should be in the order 
that is shown in the picture. 
That is all you have to do to 
4. 
you must try to do is to make two 
dates that are well known because they are the 
years in which some important event took place. 
To begin the game, have one of the players 


be able to tell what it was that 
happened in the year that he makes for his date. 





If the players wish, they may keep their his- 
tory books beside them and look up the dates. 


| 


“I'M SURE I WANT TO STAYI" 


ORAWN BY MAY AIKEN 





THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A LITTLE BOY. 


BY LEROY F. JACKSON. 


A little boy ran to the end of the sky 

With a rag, and a pole, and a gooseberry pie. 
He cried, “Three cheers for the Fourth of July!” 
With a rag, and a pole, and a gooseberry pie. 
He saw three little donkeys at play, 

He tickled their noses to make them bray, 

And he didn’t come home until Christmas Day 
With a rag, and a pole, and a gooseberry pie. 

















RAY COON AND THE 
FOX BOYS. 
BY G. H. SMITH. 


NE bright morning in late December, 

Ray Coon took his sled and skates and 

set forth for the lake, a mile from his 
home. Either the sled or the skates alone 
would have furnished Ray enough sport, but 
both were Christmas presents, and he was so 
proud of them that he wanted to show them to | 
his friends, the Fox boys. He also took along | 
a bright new trumpet 





before,’? answered Rusty Fox. ‘‘We must 
look out! It might be a man, you know!’’ 
So they made their way very carefully, 
dodging from tree to tree as the strange sound 
drew nearer. Finally, from behind a big 
hemlock, they saw that it was only their 
friend, Ray Coon, blowing his Christmas 
trumpet. They were about to run to greet 
him and tell him how he had frightened them, 





when suddenly Reddy Fox pulled his brother’s 
sleeve and whispered, DRAWINGS BY CULMER BARNES 


and one was sitting on a sled, and the other was 
skating and dragging him along at a great rate. 
‘*Why !’’ cried Ray Coon halfaloud. ‘‘Isn’t 

it strange that they had the same Christmas 
presents that I had? And isn’t it fine, too!’’ 
Which shows what a good heart Ray Coon had. 
Then he turned to sit down on his own sled, 
so that he could put on his skates; but skates 
and sled had disappeared, and in their place was 
nothing except an old hemlock branch! His 
eyes almost popped 





‘*Let’s play a joke on 
him. I have a fine 
scheme. ’? : 
Just a few words 
more he whispered, 
and Rusty snickered 
so loud that Ray Coon 
would have heard 
him had he not been 
blowing the trumpet. 
They waited until Ray 
was well past the tree, 
and then carried out 
the little plan that 








TAT 


from his. head, and he 
looked harder and 
harder at the hemlock 
branch, as if by doing 
so he could turn it 
back into a sled anda 
pair of skates. What 
had happened? What 
did it all mean? 
Then he looked out 
on the lake again, and 
all at once it came to 
him that the Fox boys 
had played a joke on 








they had agreed upon. 

They dragged out into the road a large 
branch that had fallen from the hemlock tree. 
Very quickly and very carefully Reddy Fox 

cut the cord by which 





that had hung on his 
Christmas tree, and 
blew it loudly as he 
tramped through the 
forest. He was haul- 
ing the new sled, which 
bore his name in big 
letters, and the skates 
lay upon it. 

Now it happened 
that the Fox boys were 
out for a walk in the 
woods that day. They 
had not fared so well 
in the matter of Christ- 








Ray Coon was pulling 
the sled, and tied the 
hemlock branch in its 
place. Ray marched 


looking behind. 


were scurrying off into 
the forest with the sled 
and the skates. 

‘*Now for the lake!’’ 
eried Reddy Fox. 
‘*We’ll havesome great 
sport on the ice!’? ’ 





mas presents, for times 
had been hard in their father’s business and 
theirs was a large family. But they were | 
happy-go-lucky boys who always made the | 
most of everything. As they trotted along, a | 
strange sound fell on their ears. 

‘‘Hark! What is that?” said Reddy Fox, | 


stopping short in his tracks. | 
‘*T never heard that noise in the woods | 





‘*Yes,’’ said his 
brother, ‘‘but I wish I could see Ray Coon when 
he finds out what he is dragging behind him!’’ 

But Ray did not look round until he got to 
the shore of the lake. When he saw the ex- 
panse of clear ice ahead, his eyes sparkled 
at the thought of gliding over it on those new 
skates; and then a look of wonder came into 
them, for there on the lake were the Fox boys, 





him, although how 
they had done it was more than he could under- 
stand. But he did not have long to think 
about it, for something happened on the lake 
that took all his thoughts. 

Not far from the shore there was a small 
space of open water, and straight toward it 
the Fox boys were going, so full of the fun of 
their frolic that they did not see the danger. 


straight along, blowing | Ray Coon waved his arms and shouted with 
his trumpet and never | all his might, but they thought he was angry 
In a|at the trick. So over the thin ice and into 
moment the Fox boys | the water they went—splash !—sled and all. 




















Then how they shouted for help! Ray Coon 
ran as fast as he could to the shore, and climbed 
out on the trunk of a fallen tree that stretched 
from the bank to the open water. 

**T’ll save you!’’ he cried. 
boys, keep cool !’’ 

As if they were not cool enough already from 
their plunge into ice water! But no sooner had 
Ray Coon pulled them out and helped them to 
the shore than they began to shake, not only 
with cold, but from the fear that he would 
punish them for what they had done. 

**No,’’said Ray Coon, ‘‘you’ve been punished 
enough. At first the joke was on me, but now it 
is on you. We will be friends just the same. ’’ 

The Fox boys tried to thank him through 
their chattering teeth, but he stopped them. 

‘*Hurry home and get dry,’’ he said. ‘‘I’ll 
stop in when I get through skating. ’’ 

So Reddy Fox and Rusty Fox ran home as 
fast as they could go, and Ray Coon strapped 
on his skates, tied his sled to a birch tree, and 
then went skimming over the lake. 


‘*Keep cool, 
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EUGENICS IN THE BARLEY FIELD. 


A. DOZEN years ago, explains the World’s 
A Work, practically all that was known about 
barley was that it might have two, four, or 
six rows of grain to a head; that it was sometimes 
bearded and sometimes beardless; that some 
kinds had hulls, and some did not. But when it 
came to telling the difference between good barley 
and bad barley, nobody knew how. Barley was 
barley, and that was all there was to it. 

One result of this failure to discriminate between 
different kinds of barley was that every kind was 
grown at once in almost every field, and as the 
different kinds ripened at different periods after | 
sowing, the farmer was obliged to harvest his 
barley crop too late to save the early ripening 
grains, and too early to get a full crop from the 
later maturing ones. Then nearly half the grain 
used for pearl barley turned blue in the course 
of the process, and these discolored grains had to 
be picked out by hand at considerable trouble 
and expense. 

It was, therefore, worth while for Professor 
Moore of the Wisconsin Agricultural College to 
educate barley to better habits. In 1899 he began 
with Canadian Oderbrucker, the Wisconsin Man- | 
shury, and several miscellaneous assortments of 
barley from other sources. For three years he 
gave these grains of barley a thorough trial. He 
planted and cultivated each variety separately, 
and at the end of the third year reduced the number. 
to Oderbrucker, Manshury, Golden Queen, and 
Silver King. He selected three thousand grains 
of each for the next crop, and watched the grow- 
ing grain very carefully. He reserved a nundred 
plants from each group for further seed, and at 
the end of the fourth year he narrowed the field 
still further by discarding all the two-rowed and 
four-rowed, hulled, and beardless barleys. That 
left the Oderbrucker and Manshury varieties at 
the top of the list. 

The experiments had resulted in getting a bariey 
that had a uniform period of ripening, that pro- 
duced a strong straw and a full head, that germi- 
nated evenly, and that gave clear white kernels 
after the process of pearling. 

Owing to the limited area of the experiment 
farm, only twenty acres could be used for raising 
this superior seed, and Professor Moore solicited 
the codperation of the Wisconsin Agricultural Ex- 
periment Association in producing “pedigreed” 
barley for the entire state. He had the members 
of the association supplied with samples for seed 
purposes, and the members agreed to plant and 
cultivate the barley under careful test conditions. 

One thousand members of the experiment asso- 
ciation each planted pedigreed barley in 1910. 
Practically all the crop was saved for seed, and 
when the barley crop of 1911 was harvested, there 
was enough of the pedigreed grain on hand not 
omy to plant three-quarters of a million acres 
that Wisconsin devotes to the crop, but to fur- 
nish a considerable proportion of the seed for the 
rest of the world. 

And the rest of the world Jearned about the new 
barley very quickly. It was the first barley that 
would germinate evenly without loss. It was the 
first barley that farmers had been able to plant 
with the certainty that they would get a full crop of 
more than thirty-six bushels to the acre, all ripen- 
ing at the same time, so that there was no loss in 
harvesting. And it was the first barley that the 
miller could use for pearling without any of the 
grains turning blue. 

& & 


BIRDS ON THE BATTLEFIELD. 


TRANGELY enough, the birds whose seasonal 
~ migrations take them to northern France and 

Belgium returned thither this year as usual, 
and seemingly unafraid, nested, reared their’ 
young, and sang while the battle raged about 
them. A member of a Canadian Highland regi- 
ment wrote home: 

“As morning was dawning, the colonel led us 
back to the trench we had captured. We began 
to make ourselves more secure by digging deeper 
and building the parapet in front. As morning 
broke, the birds in the woods beyond broke into 
happy song. 

“I stood up in the trench and looked across to 
the battlefield of the night before. What a sight! 
The bodies of Highlanders and Germans were 
lying all round, having paid the price of war. 
What a contrast! On one side, peace and tran- 
quillity; on the other, bloodshed and death!” 

Another soldier wrote: 

“We have a favorite blackbird that sits up ina 
tree above us and answers when the men whistle 
to him, no matter how heavy the firing may be. 
I was amused to watch two old magpies the other 
day. They wanted to cross over to the German 
lines, but every time they started to leave a row 
of poplars just below my shelter, there would be 
a crack from some rifle, and back they would turn 
and perch again to chatter about it until they had 
picked up‘courage for another try. Then the 
same thing would happen all over again.” 

And a member of the London Honorable Artil- 
lery writes: 

“Just by our trenches there is a wood, and al- 
though it is fairly riddled with shot and shell both 
day and night, you would be surprised to know 
how full of life it is. There are two or three 
nightingales that sing most rippingly, at least one 
pheasant, one green woodpecker, a tree creeper, 
and, of course, the usual thrushes and blackbirds. 

“Isn’t it strange that they should choose a place 
like that to nest in? But it is very comforting to 
hear the old familiar woodland notes again.” 


& © 
MIZPAH. 


HY are so many people of education silent 

on the wrong use of that old-time word 

Mizpah, and its equivalent English phrase? 
writes a Companion reader. “Mizpah: The Lord 
watch between me and thee, when we are absent 
one from another.” Havethey forgotten the story 
as it is told in the Bible? 

Some weeks ago I attended a Young Men’s 
Christian Association service at a young men’s 
college. The student in charge closed the meet- 
ing thus: ‘We will now all rise and repeat the 
beautiful Young Men’s Christian Association bene- 
diction.” The benediction was, “‘The Lord watch 
between me and thee, when we are absent one 





from another.’ I wanted to ask whether that 


prayer was used by Young Men’s Christian Asso- 


% | ciation meetings everywhere, or just in our town, 


but I was afraid to hear the answer. 

The phrase comes, of course, from the story of 
Laban and Jacob. 

They were both men whose like can often be 
found in the world to-day. Laban, Jacob’s father- 
in-law, had treated him unfairly and unjustly, and 
he had every reason to fear that Jacob would 
repay him in his own coin. Jacob was a scheming 
man—as fruitful in expedients as he was in plans; 
with him the end usually justified the means. 

God told Jacob to return to his own country. 
His wives, Leah and Rachel, made the prepara- 
tions for departure hastily, and Rachel hid the 
“images” of her father, Laban. 

Jacob and his family, with their flocks and 
goods, took their departure unknown to Laban,and 
it was not until the third day that he heard of it. 

Immediately he pursued them, and overtook 
them at Mount Gilead. Laban asked why Jacob 
stole away. “Jacob was wroth, and chode with 
Laban.” Laban demanded his “images.”’ Jacob 
asked why Laban pursued him. Neither one was 
satisfied with the other’s behavior, and neither 
felt any confidence or trust in the other. So they 
agreed to make a covenant that should bind both 
to “‘keep the peace.”’ 

They made a heap of stones and ‘‘did eat” there. 
The place they called Mizpah, which signified a 
watchtower, and it was apparently Laban’s idea 
that, in consequence of the consecration of the 
place and the covenant now solemnly made and 
ratified, God would take possession of the heap of 
stones, and stand on it as on a watchtower to pre- 
vent either man from breaking the compact. 

The expostulation of Jacob with Laban and 
their subsequent agreemeut are told in Genesis 
with great spirit and dignity, and anyone who 
reads the story carefully must realize that the 
Lord was asked to watch between them because 
they did not trust each other, and were afraid 
that one might harm the other. 

Is that the thought we wish to have when we 
part from our friends? If the world needs some 
such word or prayer, cannot we find one with a 
clean record? 

e © 


A MODERN “EVIL EYE.” . 


HEN Mr. Algot Lange finally reached 

W an encampment of River Indians, during 

. his trip to the Amazon jungle, his first 
attempt to photograph the suspicious savages 
nearly cost him his life. The explorer thus de- 
scrives his experience in his book, ‘“‘The Lower 
Amazon’”’: 

The moment that the men and women discovered 
that the small, black box showed one menacing 
black eye, they became suspicious, and the women 
stealthily disappeared into the bush with their 
babies. But I clung to my determination to take 
a picture, and with my back to the men set the 
focus at fifteen feet, then turned and snapped 
the shutter. 

Immediately trouble broke loose. The men 
began to growl and stamp their feet like angry 
children, and an old man with a withered arm 
came close to me and tried to push the machine 
away. The Indians then stepped back into the 
bush, gathered up their bows and arrows, and 
formed a circle not more than fifteen feet away. 

I expected an attack, but an old, crippled Indian 
saved me from being used as a target by the 
skilled bowmen. He walked slowly up, seized 
hold of me with his good hand, and with the with- 
ered one stroked my face and neck. Then he 
looked me straight in the face and shouted, “Kare 
Katu Kama-rah’” (Good White Brother)! Imme- 
diately the Indians crowded round, still holding 
their bows; but their faces showed that the pro- 
tection of the old man, who was undoubtedly their 
shaman, had a good effect on their minds. They 
refused my offer of tobacco and quickly disap- 
peared into the bush. 


e & 


SPECIALIZATION IN CHINA. 


Ti E Englishman knows how to serve, and 
he knows how to be served, says Mr. Isaac 
Taylor Headland in “Home Life in China,” 
but in the matter of service and serving even the 
Englishman must take a second place, for the 
Chinaman has specialized service as that has never 
been done in Great Britain. 

We sometimes think we are specialists in the 
West. We have our eye specialists, a kind of 
servant, of course; although I simply use them to 
illustrate what I wish to say here; but they often 
combine with the treatment of the eye, that of 
the ear, the nose, and the throat. They have 
not got down to a last analysis of specializing as 
the Chinese doctor has. 

A man had been shot with an arrow, the head of 
which was buried in the flesh. He tried to pull it 
out, but the skin had closed over the head, and he 
was not able todo so. He went to a physician to 
get him to remove it. The doctor promptly sawed 
the shaft off close to the skin, and then demanded 
his fee. “But,” said the sufferer, “the head of the 
arrow is still inside.” 

“Quite right,” said the doctor. “I am a specialist. 
I deal only with outside diseases. If you want 
the head taken out you will have to go to another 
specialist who cares for inside ailments.” 


® & 


A WRESTLER’S TOMBSTONE. 


NTIL the early part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, says the Badminton Magazine, wres- 
tling was the favorite sport in Devonshire, 
and many notable champions of the ring were 
produced by the county. As a result of the prom- 
inence of this sport, another epitaph is added to 
the long list of those that are notable on account 
of their unconscious humor or natve directness. 
In the churchyard at Marytavy, near Tavistock, 
is a tombstone to the memory of John Hawkins 
Blacksmith (1721) and his. two wives and five chil- 
dren, among whom we learn was 
One Thomas named, whose fate was such 
To lose his life by wrestling much, 
Which may a warning be to all 
How they into such pastimes fall! 
a gloomy and depressing epitaph indeed, unworthy 
of the prowess of the departed Thomas, of whose 
career we should have liked a fuller epitome! 


AND THE NURSE WAS OFFENDED. 


Doctor—Well, Casey, are the eyes improving? 

Patient—Sure, they are, sir. 

Doctor—Can you see better? Can you see the 
nurse now? 

Patient—Sure, I can, sir. Faith, she gets plainer 
and plainer ivery day.—London Opinion. 
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eight, or four subscriptions during the month of January, you 
are assured of an extra Cash Prize of $5.00, $2.50, or $1.00, 
accordingly. Remember, that in addition to these Extra Cash 
Prizes, you will receive a Premium for each new subscrip- 
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the new subscriptions will also count toward the Bags of Gold 
offered in The Youth’s Companion of October 21, page 542. 
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subscribers, and to whom we may send sample copies. Be sure to 
state that you want sample copies sent, as we often receive names 
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copies to each address. You can then call upon these people and tell 
them that you asked us to send the samples. They will appreciate 
your favor, and in many cases will be ready to give you a subscription. 
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DO YOU BREATHE? 


RE you one of the many persons who, 
without being really ill, are never quite 
well? Do you grow tired very easily? 
Is your sleep often broken and your di- 
gestion imperfect? When you give your 
hand to a friend does he sometimes 

say, “Oh, how cold your hand is”? Do you con- 

stantly wonder why your skin and hair do not 
seem to be in a perfectly healthy and vigorous 
condition ? 

Of course there are many possible causes for all 
these things, but before you make up your mind 
that you are a predestined semi-invalid ask your- 
self one question: Do you breathe? You must 
certainly breathe enough to keep yourself going, 
because there you are; but what a pity it is, that 
when nature has given you a good set of lungs, 
and all the oxygen you need, you should not use a 
little more of it, and see whether the physical 
drawbacks that are so annoying do not disappear. 
We must all economize somewhere, but we ought 
not to begin with oxygen, when it is a free gift 
—ours for the taking. 

The trouble is that we are too indolent. We 
read a paper about proper breathing, or we listen 
to a lecture on the subject, and it all sounds so 
simple and so easy that we determine at once to 
breathe deep and earn the deep breather’s re- 
ward. All that day we breathe, and that night 
we even do some of the suggested exercises to 
expand our lungs; the next day or the day after 
we forget the exercises, habit grips her slave 
again, and we go back to live a life of self-imposed 
starvation in the midst of plenty. 

If shallow breathers would only give their lungs 
a fair chance to show what they can do, they would 
find the gains not only physical, but moral and 
mental. Much dull-mindedness and irritability is 
caused by the poison that poor breathers accu- 
mulate in their systems—poisons that they could 
literally blow away by deep, slow breathing. Do 
you feel depressed and blue for no particular 
reason? Does the house “get on your nerves’? 
Then go out and breathe fresh life into yourself in 
the open. If that is impossible at the moment, 
stand in an open window and do your breathing 
exercises for five minutes only. You will find the 
world a different place and yourself a different 
person. 
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ELFRIDA’S GLOVES. 


OUSIN Cornelia? Not if I’d broken 
twenty collar bones!’’ declared Elfrida. 
“ Really, I don’t need anyone; and 
I’ve had Cousin Cornelia once before— 
the time I fell downstairs, you know. 
I managed to be grateful as long as 

she merely ran the house, even if she changed 

round all the furniture, drove poor Sanna to fly 
without notice, and replaced her with an obnox- 
iously efficient kitchen tyrant no one could manage 
except herself. 
Henry that I was incapable and extravagant — 
well, I balked!” 
“T should think so!” cried Milly. ‘Ridiculous!’’ 
“Well, she’d known me in my butterfly days, 
before I married, you see, when I was rather 
irresponsible. She was on the lookout from the 
first, but she couldn’t find anything really amiss 
till she chanced on a drawerful of soiled white | 

gloves—a whole drawer, cram, jam full! I'll 

admit it looked bad, but if she’d only inquired — 

You see, I hate cleaning gloves, and I won’t wear 

mussy or dirty ones; so I go on buying fresh ones 

as I need them for quite a while, and save up the 
old gloves for one grand big job of cleaning and 
repairing, some rainy day, rather than fuss with 
only one pair at a time. Of course it happened 
then that I’d let more pairs accumulate than I 














But when she tried to convince |. 





ever had before. | 

‘*Well—she cleaned the whole drawerful. Then | 
she ran lines across the study and strung them up | 
to dry. 1 was still confined to my sofa all day, | 
only getting up at dusk when Henry came home, 
and limping into the study on his arm fora change | 
and a chat. That evening we stopped short on | 
the threshold, and gasped. In the dim firelight | 
there seemed to be dozens of pallid, ghostly white 
hands flapping and beckoning at us. It was the | 
weirdest effect! 

«What on earth —’ Henry began; but Cousin 
Cornelia put in across his shoulder in portentous 
tones, ‘Henry—your wife’s gloves.’ She proceeded 
to explain that they were ruinous, excessive, friv- 
olous, and unnecessary ; that my shocking extrav- 
agance should not be further countenanced, and 
that it was high time he should put his foot down. | 
‘Foot?’ he echoed feebly, ‘foot?’ That seemed to 
suggest an idea, for he burst out, turning to me, 
‘By George, Elfrida, I’m glad they’re gloves! If | 
they’d been stockiags, I should have thought I’d 
married a centipede!’ 

“That set us off laughing like two idiots; but I 
was still weak, and pretty soon I was crying, too, 
and so hysterical that Henry was frightened. He 
carried me to a couch, jerking down the lines that 
were in his way and tossing them into the fire, 
gloves and all; and how that scorched kid did 
smell! I think it was that that brought me round. 





“Next day Cousin Cornelia departed in high 


dudgeon. She still believes us two foolish and | The Youth’s Companion, Boston, MASS. | 


ungrateful youngsters who don’t know what is good 
for us. But we do—and it isn’t Cousin Cornelia!” 

“No, of course it isn’t,” assented Milly. ‘‘People 
who can’t understand where helping ends and 
interference begins soon forfeit their welcome. 
They make it almost impossible to be grateful; 
and even gratitude, unless love or liking goes with 
it, isn’t precisely a heart-warming sentiment to 
evoke. You had a horrid time, Elfrida, but I 
believe I pity her most. How can people like 
her? And surely she must know it if they don’t? 
Poor Cousin Cornelia!” 

“She’s pretty obtuse, or she couldn’t behave so,” 
remarked Elfrida. ‘But still—yes, perhaps you’re 
right. Poor Cousin Cornelia!” 
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THE OLD RAM AS A WEATHER 
PROPHET. 


N the Countryside Magazine, Miss Margaret 
Woodward tells how a farmer’s barometer 
proved its effectiveness as a weather predictor, 

and confounded science. Every New England 
farmer, she says, knows that cattle and sheep are 
trustworthy weather prophets. 

There is a story of a party of scientific men who 
were making observations on a ledge near which 
was a flock of sheep. The professors settled a 
great many questions relating to natural science 
to their own satisfaction. As they wished to make 
another trip to the ledge the next day, the weather 
became a matter of interest tothem. One oftheir 
number studied the barometer carefully, and an- 
nounced to the waiting group that to-morrow’s 
weather would be fine. 

Thereupon the old farmer who was within 
hearing distance remarked with a genuine Yankee 
drawl, “I dunno haow you fellers air so cock- 
sure about the weather to-morrow, but if that old 
ram yonder keeps his rump to the wind’ard, it’s 
jest bound to rain.” 

And rain it did, much to the discomfiture of the 
professors. 

® © 


THE POPULAR VIEW. 


a ik many look on repentance in the wrong 
way,” said Billy Sunday to a San Francisco 
reporter. ‘They are like the little girl. 

“**Now, my little girl, tell me,’ said a Sunday- 
school superintendent, ‘which you would rather 
be—beautiful or good?’ 

“*T think,’ the little girl answered thoughtfully, 
‘that I'd rather be beautiful—and repent.’ ” 





December 30, 1918. 


DEAR FRIENDS. 

The Publishers of The Companion intend 
to close the old year and to open the new by 
providing a special opportunity for those 
Companion subscribers who are interested in 
that fascinating—and very practical—subject, 
‘‘making money from the soil.’? This oppor- 
tunity will take the form of an offer of Mr. 
Thomas E. Hill’s new book, ‘‘The Open 
Door to Independence,’’ a complete guide to 
successful farming in all its branches. 


Mr. Hill, who is well known throughout the 
country for his remarkably popular and widely 
useful book, ‘‘Hill’s Manual,’’ dedicated his 
new book in these words: 


To my fellow citizens, men, women, 
and children, in city, suburb, village, 
and country farm—I have spent ten 
years in putting together for the prac- 
tical use of all people a complete guide 
to the soil, entitled ‘‘The Open Door 
to Independence.’’ This is a big name 
for a book to wear upon its cover, but 
I have named it so in full confidence, 
for it is a title to include not only 
farming on a grand scale—stock rais- 
ing on a thousand hills—but also what 
you may do with pleasure and profit 
in your small back yard. Go where 
you will or stay where you are, my 
book telis you what to do and how. 
The soil is fast coming into its own. 
Its utilization is to be the most profit- 
able and respectable calling of the 
future. My book will put land culti- 
vation upon its business feet. 

Thomas E. Hill. 
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Adder. Absolutely accurate, quickly and 
\ easily operated, durably made. All 
metal casing. Capacity $999,999.99. 
New unique principle. Saves time, 
brain work and eliminates errors. 
Thousands of pleased owners. Big- 
gest value ever offered in an adder. 
Guaranteed for one year. Makesad- 
ding easy for anyone. Sent prepaid 
for $3.50. Order to-day. Agts. wtd. 
- D. BASSETT, Desk 2, 5921 Indiana Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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FACTORY TO YOU 
Hoazas Made to your special order, any style or material. 
Write to-day for free catalo; = be 1915 designs. Special offer, either 
Style of pins here illustrated with any equal number of letters _ 
figures, with one or two colors of enamel. SILVE 
PLATE, §.15 each, $1.50 per dozen; STERLING SILVER, aa | 
each, $3.00 per dozen; GOLD PLA TE, $.35 each, $3.50 per dozen ; ; 
SOLID GOLD, $1. 50 each, $15.00 per dozen. 
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New Companion Sewing Machine 


IF a new machine is required for your 
winter sewing, may we not 
send you an illustrat 
scriptive booklet of the New 
This high- 








ompanion > 
and warranted sewing 
machine is ken a etme of 
service, is equi with up-to- 
date attachments, is sold to readers 
of companion at a very low 
price, and is vi free at any 
freight station in the United States. 
Write for free booklet to-day. 








NAIL THESE 
te 


Trade Mark Reg. No. 94745 


It has the centre core of kiln-dried 
wood slats. No other wall board 
like it. 

It is stiffer, more durable. 

It can be papered without warping, 

shrinking or buckling. 

It resists moisture, cold, heat, fire. 

It is better than lath and plaster. 
Write for sample and fascinating book of 
‘“‘homey’’ interior decorative schemes. 
Compo-Board is sold in strips four feet wide 
and from one to eighteen feet long by dealers 
everywhere. 


The 
Compo-Board 
Company 
4329 Lyndale Ave. No. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Some employers have 
concluded that they 
can do no greater ser- 
vice to their employees 
—and the employees’ 
whole family—than to 
give them a year’s 


subscription for The 
Youth's Companion. 


This is a service that goes 
deeper than the average giv- 
ing and receiving. Jt is a 
sound contribution to the finest 
entertainment, to character- 


making, and good citizenship. 











The new book is fully described on Page | 
698 of last week’s Companion, and we are | 
ready to present it to our subscribers in return | 
for the slight service of getting one new sub- | 
scription for The Youth’s Companion. And if | 
you get the subscription between December 234 | 
and January 10th, you will not only receive | 
the book free, but the Publishers will also pa y | 
the transportation charges to your home. | 

‘How shall I obtain the new subscription?” | 
One good way just now is to bind together the | 
numbers of The Companion (December 16th, 
23d, and 30th) that contain the first three chap- | 
ters of Homer Greene’s new serial, ‘‘The| 
Flag,’’ which is so interesting that our readers | 
ean, hardly wait for the succeeding chapters. | 
Let your friends read these first chapters, and | 
they will certainly want to finish the story. | 
In that way you ought to be able to get several 
subscription orders. For one of these you will | 
receive the book, and for the others you may 
select other Premiums shown in the Premium 
Number of The Companion, dated October 21, 
1915. 


THE WORKERS’ SECRETARY, 


Boers. wouldn't you like to know 
all about camping, how to make 
camping outfits, tents, build log 
cabins, tree houses, kites, bridges, 
windmills, and the like? Then 
wouldn’t you also be interested in 
knowing how the Panama Canal 
was built, how the Maine was raised, 
how tunnels are built under rivers, 
how tall buildings and bridges are 
constructed, and how many other 
big things in engineering have been 
accomplished >? 

You will find it all in the Scientific 
American Boy Series. This set consists of 
four volumes, all of which have been en- 
dorsed officially by the Boy Scouts of America 
and included in their list of ‘‘Books Boys 
Like Best.’’ They are written as a story, 
and tell in a boy’s own way what every 
boy wants to know. 


neat folding box as shown in the illustration. 
are offering the set of four volumes for $5. 


the boys, and had large sales, is composed 


Scientific American Boy 


In the first two volumes, which are devot 
instructions for making many different thin 
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By A. RUSSELL BOND 
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This set, the separate volumes of which have been exceedingly popular with 


Scientific American Boy at School 
With the Men Who Do Things Pick, Shovel and Pluck 


erable amusement in constructing. The two remaining books describe how many of 
the larger and more important undertakings in engineering have been accomplished 
and obstacles overcome through the indomitable spirit and energy of the engineer. 


ese books, write for our descriptive circular, 
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at $1.50 net each, postage of 15 cents per volume additional. 
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ETALS AND MUNITIONS.—The Mining 

and Engineering World gives some remark- 
able facts about the metal required to fill the orders 
for shrapnel and other shells that Europe has 
placed in the United States. A British 3.3-inch 
shrapnel shell requires 6 pounds 154% ounces of 
steel, and 5 pounds 9% ounces of brass that con- 
tains from 66 to 70 per cent. of copper, or about 
3%4 pounds; and round the shell is a small copper 
band that weighs 4% ounces. A shell of that size 
requires 1.87 pounds of spelter. Its contents con- 
sist of 7.92 pounds of bullets, composed of. seven 
parts of lead and one part of antimony. Now, 
Europe has ordered not less than 25,000,006 sisells 
of all kinds. To make them will use up 101,000,000 
pounds of copper, 46,750,000 pounds of spelter, and 
173,256,000 pounds of lead. 


ye 





IGHT PHOTOGRAPHY.—The amateur pho- 

tographer who likes to make indoor views 
after dark will find the new gas-filled tungsten 
lamp much superior to the inconvenient, dust-pro- 
ducing flashlight. According to the Electrical 
World, the gas-filled lamp produces far more 
actinic rays than the ordinary incandescent light, 
and a room lighted by a 200-watt lamp can be 
photographed in a fraction of the time required 
with alight of the old style. In aroom of ordinary 
size with walls and ceiling of a medium tint, and 
with the camera stop open to number eight on the 
diaphragm scale, an exposure of from two to four 
minutes will be enough to get excellent interior 
views. Photographers now also use the gas-filled 
lamp in the daytime, to illuminate dark corners and 
shadowy places when they are taking indoor views. 


‘AWS FOR MARBLE.—The quarries of the 
Vermont Marble Company, which are the larg- 
est in the world, now produce every year more 
than a million cubie feet of stone. In the early 
days the quarrying proper was done largely by 
manual and animal iabor, and the mills and shops 
were run by water power. At present, four 
hydroelectric power stations, supplemented when 
necessary by two steam-driven generating sta- 
tions, supply the power to run all the machinery, 
not only in the mills and shops, but in the quarries. 





One especially interesting application of electric 
power is seen in the “gang saws” that saw the 
giant blocks of marble into slabs of varying thick- 
ness. The saws are made;jof soft iron one-eighth 
of an inch thick and four inches wide, and are 
toothless. The rigid framework that contains the 
saws has a horizontal reciprocating motion, small 
pumps deliver a mixture of sand and water to the 
saw, and the sand does the cutting. There are at 
the quarries more than three hundred of these 
electrically run “gangs,” which work in groups of 
from twelve to forty-three gangs. The accom- 
panying illustration from the General Electric 
Review shows the saws at work on a rough block 
of marble. 
“DITE THE BUBBLE.’’—The Department of 
Health of New York City calls attention to 
various methods of drinking from bubbling foun- 
tains that make the new contrivance a greater 
menace to health than the common drinking cup. 
An inspector of the United States Public Health 
Service recently watched to see how people used 
a bubbling fountain in a railway station. Forty- 
seven different persons, of whom eleven were men, 
twenty-two were women, and fourteen were chil- 
dren, used the fountain. In almost every case 
they placed their lips almost completely round the 
metal ball from which the water spurted. Of 
the forty-seven people, three looked as if they 
might have tuberculosis, and three had eruptions 
upon their faces. Every person who uses a 
bubbling drinking fountain should bear in mind 
that the object of this sanitary instrument is to 
prevent unwholesome secretions from passing 
from mouth to mouth. When mucus or other 
matter becomes attached to metal, it can often be 





removed only by the exercise of considerable 
force—a force that a slow-moving current of water | 
does not possess. In drinking from a bubbling | 
fountain, you should “bite the. bubble.” Your | 
lips should never touch aiy part of the fountain. | 


| 
8 tee NEXT WAR.—Sir Harry H. Johnston, the | 

well-known African explorer, is convinced | 
that the greatest enemy that man has to face in | 
the future is the insect conveyers of disease | 
germs, and that we are engaged in a war that | 
must be fought to the bitter end to see whether | 
man orinsect shall inherit the earth. Ina recent | 
article ‘in the Nineteenth Century entitled “The | 
Next War,” Sir Harry says that the whole curric- | 
ulum of our schools should be overhauled and that 
half the subjects taught should be dispensed with. | 
Instead of Euclid, he would teach entomology; | 
for algebra, he would substitute elementary zodl- | 
ogy, botany, and chemistry. No farmer should 
be permitted to farm who cannot satisfy a county 
board that he understands the elements of hy- 
giene and the cause and effect of the diseases gen- 
erated in manure and farmyard filth. Africa is 
being ravaged by germ diseases simply because 
the white man has stopped the racial wars that 
kept apart the tribes that now infect one another; 
and the same thing has happened in India, trop- 
ical America, and Polynesia. Sir Harry ascribes 
the origin of caste in India to an instinctive dread 
of germ diseases ou the part of the Aryan invaders, 
and their consequent attempt to old themselves 
aloof from the native inhabitants. The misery 
eaused by vermin is not the least serious of the 
many forms of wretchedness brought about by 
the present war. 








An Intimately 
Private Car 


OR those men and women whose taste 
always demands the genuinely good things 


of life, the Winton Company has created 
two new models—both of marked distinction 


and exceptional charm. # The constantly in- 
creasing patronage of America’s best-informed 
buyers has kept us free from any temptation 
either to cut price and quality, or to market 
a risky experiment. # These new models, con- 
sequently, are of a proved superior character, 
assuring owners of freedom from worry and 
chagrin. # Coupled with this peace of mind, 
the Winton Six owner commands a thoroly 
masterful car, capable of every performance, 
without exception, that critical users demand 


TWO SIZES 


33 H. P. 


Five Passenger . . $2285 
Seven Passenger . . $2335 


48 H. P. 
Open body, any style, $3500 


Complete specifications 
upon request. 


or desire. # Also, because our patrons require 
beautiful and distinctive cars, we continue to 
give each purchaser precisely those colors that 
most appeal to his individual taste. # Hence 
your Winton Six will be, in the fullest sense, 


a private car, an intimately personal possession. 


The Winton Company 
19 Berea Road, Cleveland 
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The Open 


A complete and practical guide to successful 
farming, gardening, and the profitable raising 
herds and flocks. 





The “Open Door” instantl) reveals 
what you want to know about farming, 
gardening, fertilizing, restoring worn- 
out land, spraying, planting, increasing 
the yield; and what it does for the land 
it does for live stock, poultry, bees, and 
household pets. If you want to grow 
vegetables—forty Varieties are shown 
in actual colors, from asparagus to water- 
melons, and in the proper alp abetical 
order the text of the book tells you 
practically and scientifically how to get 
the best results in cultivating each and 
every one of them: just how to plant, 
when to plant, amount of seed required, 


Door to Independence 


448 pages, 10x7 inches in size—over 2,000 
subjects treated—500 illustrations—40 pages in 
color—art cloth edition. Value $3.00. 





how to guard against insects, and so to 
harvest and pack away that the product 
will keep fresh, awaiting the t mar- 
ket conditions. This book tells all 
about fertilization—the kind needed for 
the various crops—in order to get the 
highest returns. 

e “Open Door” is for those who 
haven’t the time to take a course in 
an agricultural school. A child can 
understand its meaning. “Bad Luck” 
and “Poor Years” Vanish in the wake 
of this great book of knowledge. See 
page 698 of last week’s Companion 
or a more complete description. 





January 10th is the Last Day you can get this Book on these terms 


Ask a friend or neighbor to give you his subscription for The Youth’s Companion for one year. Send 


with the subscription money and we will present you with this great work, THE 


the address to us 
OPEN DOOR TO INDEPENDENCE, 


regular $3.00 edition, a complete and species! guide for the making of money from the soil. The subscription must 


be one that has not been upon our 


luring the past year, and it cannot your own. 


SPECIAL FREE DELIVERY OFFER. Janvars Toit we wil'nce only sive you the book free, but we will ea 





pay the transportation charges on the book to your address. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Commonwealth Avenue and St. Paul Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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western Nebraska gathered one Fourth 

of July at Cyrus Kimball’s place, and 
‘‘eelebrated’’ royally. They fired salutes, sang 
patriotic songs, ate a good dinner, and carried 
through a programme of sports that ranged 
from ‘‘bronchobusting’’ to target shooting; 
but when dai:kness fell there seemed to be 
something wanting. Bud Reynolds discerned 
the lack when he ‘*‘ ’lowed this would be as 
good as ary Fourth back East ef we only had 
some fireworks. ’’ 

That was so, everyone agreed, and every- 
one wondered how they had been forgotten. 
Forthwith the guests began to tell about dis- 
plays they had seen at other times and places. 
Freddy Kimball, who had spent his eight years 
of life on the ranch, and had never seen any 
fireworks, listened with all his ears and asked 
many questions. 

Then, in the days that followed, he talked 
so much about fireworks that Mr. Kimball 
finally declared Freddy should have some of 
his own. When next the ranchman took a 
bunch of cattle to market, he brought home 
the best assortment of rockets, Roman candles, 
and the like, that he could buy. 

By that time, however, the little fellow had 
found something else to occupy his mind. 
The father and mother decided to say nothing 
about their fireworks until Freddy recalled the 
subject to them. Then he should have a 
pleasant surprise. 

They hid the box of rockets and candles in 
the saddle room, a small building twenty or 
thirty yards away from the house. Soon Mr. 
and Mrs. Kimball forgot them. There were 
serious things to think about. The rumor rose 
that the Indians were getting ready to make 
trouble. 

That may have been a baseless fancy in the 
first plaee; but whiskey turned the possible 
peril into a real danger—not for the first time 
in Western history. A band of fifty Indians 
rode up one day to Possen’s, the ranch nearest 
Kimball’s, and demanded food. Possen, too 
drunk to be discreet, refused them roughly and 
shot at their spokesman. The next moment 
Possen fell, riddled with a dozen bullets. 

Then the Indians made themselves drunk on 
Possen’s whiskey and set fire to his place; and 
Kimball’s herders, Steve and Dick and Jake, 
came riding at top speed to the home ranch to 
report what they had heard and surmised of 
the affair, and to make ready for an attack. 

Great was Mr. Kimball’s alarm when he 
learned the condition of the Indians. 

‘“*The red fiends won’t have sense enough 
now to be afraid,’’ said he, ‘‘but they’ll have 
just enough sense not to attack us in daylight. 
It’s going to be terrible dark to-night, too.’’ 

His fears were well grounded; for when the 
Indians appeared they prudently stopped be- 
fore getting within rifle range. 

Fierce yells and warlike gestures told their 
intentions, and after a short time they began 
firing toward the house; but they were too far 
away to do any harm, and the defenders did 
not return the fire. 

Then the attacking party advanced, yelling 
like demons and occasionally firing a shot, 
until they were within a hundred yards. 
There they stopped. 

Steve, the herder, had been watching their 
motions with a lowering brow and muttering 
savagely to himself. Now he spoke out, 

‘<Jest say the word, boss,’’ he cried, ‘‘and 
I’ll tumble one of *em! Then the others’ll 
either come closer or get farther away. If we 
can get ’em to attack us before dark, we can 
dispose of some of ’em, and the rest of ’em may 
give it up and skedaddle; but if they wait till 
after dark they can get right up to the house 
before we can see ’em, and then they’re liable 
to bust in the door and make it hand to hand. ’’ 

But Kimball refused to let the herder shoot, 
hoping that, if the Indians were not further 
provoked, they might at last retire without 
bloodshed. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Kimball and Freddy were 
crouched in a corner, out of range of the 
windows, pale and trembling with dread. All 
at once Freddy looked up hopefully. 

‘*Mamma,’’ he said, ‘‘can’t I pray to God 
to take care of us and make the bad Indians 
go away?”’ 

‘*Yes, Freddy, we will both pray. God will 
surely hear.’’ 

Thus answered the poor, frightened mother, 
although her faith was very weak; but Freddy, 
strong in the confidence of childhood, knelt at 
her knee and said his ‘‘Our Father.’’ 

Clearly and sweetly sounded the child’s 
voice, repeating the hallowed words. Then 
Freddy added: ‘‘ Dear God, please take care of 
us all, and make the Indians go away without 
hurting papa or mamma or Dick or Steve or 
Jake. Please take care of Freddy and make 
him a good boy; for Jesus’ sake. Amen.’ 

Not a heart in that house but felt the lighter 
for the child’s petition. Yet the moments 
went by, and the Indians remained, and the 


P= forty miles round, the ranchmen of 











night that gave them opportunity came swiftly, 
and swiftly deepened to thick darkness. 

Suddenly, out in the gloom, there rose the 
sharp, snarling ery of a coyote. Dick set the 
door ajar and listened intently. The cry was 
answered and repeated from different direc- 
tions. 

‘*They’re coming!’’ exclaimed Jake, while 
Kimball cried in despairing tones, ‘‘Oh, if we 
only had light!’’ 

‘*Light!’? echoed his wife. A sudden in- 
spiration flashed upon her mind. The next 
moment she was fumbling in the box of 
matches. : 

‘*No, no! Not that!’’? said Kimball. He 
thought she had misunderstood his meaning. 

But even as he spoke his wife pushed by 
him, out of the half-open door, and sped swiftly 
through the darkness toward the saddle room. 

‘*She is crazed with fright!’’ thought the 
horror-stricken husband. He was about to 
follow her, when suddenly from right and left 
rang out the sound of rifle shots. ; 

The Indians, advancing up both sides of the 
low ridge on which the house stood, had caught 
sight of the brave woman’s figure outlined 
against the murky sky. Instantly they opened 
fire. One bullet cut through her hair, a second 
grazed her neck, a third drew blood from her 
arm. 

But she kept on her way, flung open the 
door, rushed into the saddle room, dragged 
down the box of fireworks, snatched off the 
cover, and felt out a half dozen of the Roman 
candles. 

Crouching to shield herself as much as pos- 
sible, she scratched a match and ignited a fuse. 
It sputtered a moment, then out of the door, 
with a great flash of light, shot the blazing, 
many-colored fireballs, throwing a lurid glare 
over all the surroundings. 

The ranchmen gave a cheer of delight, 
and began to return the fire of the Indians, 
who, in turn, stood as if rooted to the spot 
with suverstitious awe. 

Presently the light died out. The defenders 
had to cease firing. Then the heroine of the 
fireworks adjusted a rocket across the doorsill. 
It was aimed to pass just above the heads of 
the principal group of Indians. 

With a whiz and a roar the rocket sped 
away, scattering showers of fiery sparks and 
bursting at last into a multitude of glowing 
meteors. 

It was too much for the red men to face. 
With shrieks of terror and dismay they rushed 
to their ponies and fled from the neighborhood. 

The box of fireworks was taken into the 
house, and all but Freddy watched until 


morning—an unnecessary precaution, as was | 7) 


afterward learned, for, as one of the surviving 
Indians told an interpreter: 


‘*Great Spirit very angry. Send big light- | 2% 


ning. Red man go there no more.’’ 
® ©& 


“THANK GOD, I LEAVE A SON!” 


T would be hard to find in the constant | 84 


succession of terrible tragedies that occur 


on European battlefields a more pathetic | & 


incident than the death of Zoran, the twenty- 


two-year-old son of the Serbian cabinet min- | 3% 
ister, Prodanovitch. The boy was killed in| 2 


the defense of Belgrade. A Serbian staff 


officer who was a friend of the youthful hero | %% 
tells the touching story, which bears witness | J 


grimly to the blind cruelty of modern warfare. 
‘*He was only twenty-two, and had been 


married two years; for, as our people say, ‘he | & 
could not wait, owing to the great love in his | 2% 
His one passion was his wife, and | 4s 
then his son, of whom he was so proud; he/| 3% 


heart.’ 


could talk of him all day. He irritated some 


by calling the child ‘my first-born,’ and they | § 


used to predict for him a regiment of daugh- 
ters. His trench was the gayest in the line, 
for his happy nature overflowed in fun. After 


a day of terrific bombardment he would stand | 4% 
for an hour at the telephone, speaking to his | 3 
wife, not ashamed that others should hear his | jz 
loving words to her and the child. Sometimes | 8% 


he could get no sound from the little fellow, 
and then he would say: 


‘* *Rushka darling, I authorize you to give f 


a.small, small slap to Yashu, so that I may 
hear his voice. But be careful! 
don’t hurt him!’ 
to listen to Yashu’s grumble. 


‘* Life was sweet to Zoran, but he gave it up i 
He was in command of | $# 


in full knowledge. 
one of the two battalions that had to face the 
32d Austrian Regiment at Ada Tziganlia and 
hold this quadruple force till help came. The 
Austrians were routed, and left 1,127 on the 
field. Among these were their colonel, Peter 
Schmidt, Maj. Baron Kemen Arpad, Lieuten- 
ant Gruss, and Engineer Shandor Demeter. 
But Zoran was slain. Three bullets struck 
him in the chest, and he fell. He had just 
time to give his watch to the soldier next him, 
and say, ‘Give this and the sword to Yashu. 
Thank God, I leave a son!’ ”” 
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Five O'Clock Tea Set 


AN EXCEPTIONAL 


BARGAIN 


THESE TEA SETS comprise a limited supply left 
over from a previous Offer. Formerly sold at $5.75, 
but now offered at a price that should quickly dis- 
pose of our stock. We advise an early order. 





DESCRIPTION : The Set is made of genuine French china, finest grade, and 

a particularly graceful and attractive shape. It has stippled gold handles and 

is decorated with sprays of delicate pink roses and natural green foliage. 

The Set consists of 6 Cups, 6 Saucers, 1 Sugar Bowl, 1 Teapot, 1 Cream Pitcher. 
FIFTEEN PIECES IN ALL. 


Special Limited Offer 


Until our present stock of these 15-Piece French China 
Tea Sets has been exhausted we offer them for sale at 
$2.50 each, delivered free at any express or post office 
in New England. All orders will be filled in their turn. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
Commonwealth Avenue and St. Paul Street, Boston, Mass. 
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And then he would call us | 
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BOUND VOLUMES of 
The Youth’s Companion 





We have a small accumula- 
tion of bound volumes of The 
Youth’s Companion dating 
from 1891 to 1913, and propose 
to give our subscribers an 
opportunity to secure a copy 
practically without cost. The 
reading matter in each volume, 
if published in book form, 
would equal thirty books of 
average size. 


YOuTas 
JEMPANIEN 


Each volume contains 52 
numbers or a full year of The 
Youth’s Companion, strongly 
bound in heavy cloth covers 
with side stamping in black 
and gold. The number of 
volumes is limited. Just now we have a small supply of 
almost every year from 1891 to 1913. To subscribers who 
order promptly, a selection will be permitted. We reserve 
the privilege, however, of substituting the volume of another 
year, should the stock of the year desired be exhausted. 


. A bound vol: if Th 
THIS IS THE OFFER: Youth's prremrattod will 


be given to Companion subscribers only for one new subscription. 
The bound volume must be shipped by express or parcel post and 
% sent at receiver's expense. If parcel post shipment is desired, ask 
_ your postmaster how much postage to send for a 12-lb. package. 


4] | PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


Commonwealth Avenue and St. Paul Street. 
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ANTEC WEBSTER. / " 


FLOUR 


Bring in the Happy New Year with 


DANIEL WEBSTER 
FLOUR 


Resolve here and now to 
improve your bread 


Growing in favor year by year with every cook and housewife who has used it, 
because it makes more bread, better bread, and cheaper bread than any other 
flour. Specially selected and blended wheat, scientifically milled, with all the food 
value and nutrition retained, puts Danie! Webster Flour in a class by itself, and 
insures Bread Economy. Flour that costs less than “Daniel Webster” is sure to 
disappoint you—sure to give you inferior results. 


OU, R (; U. A R A N TE E If Daniel Webster Flour does not make the best 


bread you have ever baked—after using one 
bag or barrel—return empty bag or barrel to the dealer and the price will be refunded. 


Insist upon “DANIEL WEBSTER FLOUR.” Take no Other 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY, NEW ULM, MINN. 
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